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THE CRIMINAL 


ALES HRDLICKA, M. D. 


Washington, D. C. 


The subject of the “Criminal” is with us constantly, particularly 
in this country, where crime is relatively most rampant; and at these 
times in human history, when international crimes threaten the main 
values of human civilization. 

Just what, however, is a “crime,” and just who is a “criminal”? 
Everyone knows the answers to these questions in substance, yet but a 
few could give their true and full definition. 

Crime is a transgression of a law; but of what law, and what kind 
or degree of transgression? There are natural and there are man-made 
laws, there are no limits to the transgression of either, and there are no 
humans who would or could fully avoid transgression of both. 

The penal code says or implies that crime is a punishable trans- 
gression of a law, meaning always a codified law, and where or from 
what grade the punishableness begins is determined by the framers of 
the laws, and determined variably at different times and in different 
countries. Thus a crime, in the present sense, is a transgression of a 
stipulated gravity against some codified law, at the time and in the 
group at and in which committed; and a criminal is one who has com- 
mitted, and had been convicted of, such a transgression. Thus a “crime” 
and a “criminal,” are not natural but essentially social concepts and 
phenomena, and have no natural criteria, no natural or even social 
sharp lines of demarcation. 

The criminal--our criminal--is therefore an individual who, in a 
degree established by our laws, has transgressed one or more of the 
laws of our society, and has been convicted of such a “crime.” 

Of the more serious of such infractors there are now in this coun- 
try yearly between 80,000 and 100,000. However, as well stated in a 
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late Government report on the subject,” “statistics showing the num- 
ber of sentenced prisoners, even if obtained from all classes of penal 
institutions, cannot be taken as a complete index either of the extent 
of crime or of the punishment of crime. Many offenders are never ar- 
rested, many of those arrested are never tried, and a large proportion 
of those tried are not convicted. Then, too, other forms of punishment 
and other methods of treating convicted criminals furnish alternatives 
which may be employed in place of imprisonment.” 

The total number of theoretically punishable offenders in this 
country may exceed yearly a quarter of a million. For the sake of sim- 
plicity however and agreement with the official data, let us assume that 
the yearly crop of real culprits amounts to 100,000-an over-con 
servative number. But next year there will be approximately another 
100,000, and all the following years equally. This implies that there 
are at large many potential criminals. It means in fact that every year 
of childhood and adolescence in this country comprises near 100,000 
prosepective punishable transgressors. The subject it is seen is one of 
really major magnitude. Taking the population as a whole, it must 
be evident from the above that not far from one-tenth of the males 
of the nation are actual or prospective serious offenders against the cod- 
ified laws. 

Are there any physical or other characteristics by which such in- 
dividuals could be distinguished from the rest of the population? It is 
self-evident that should there be safe guides of such a nature, society 
could greatly benefit by direct preventive measures. 

This problem has attracted a great deal of attention in Europe in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century, under the stimulus of the 
works of the genial Italian, Lombroso; and within recent years has 
been taken up extensively in this country, by Harvard students under 
the direction of E. A. Hooton. Both Lombroso with his followers, 
and Hooton,‘* believed to have found that, in general, criminals do 
differ physically, more or less, from the rest of the population, and 
that even criminals of the separate main classes show in the whole ap- 
preciable differences. These claims have been and would now, doubt- 


(1) Prisoners in state and fedcral prisons and reformatories. U. S. Dep't. of 
Commerce, Bureau of Statistics. Washington, 1937. p. 1, 8 vo. 
(2) L’homme criminel. Paris, 1887. 8 vo. (numerous editions and translations). 


(8) The american criminal. Cambridge, Mass. 1939. 8 vo. 
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less, be seconded by wardens, police officers and others who have had 
long contacts with transgressors of all sorts; for it is an undisputable 
fact that differences in facies i.e., in facial expression, in body hold, 
and in motor behavior, do exist in general between the different main 
criminal classes, particularly in prison, although there are individual 
exceptions. It may further be acceded that there are recognizable an- 
thropometric differences between the averages of the main criminal 
groups - the brutal killers, the highway robbers will in the average 
differ from the thieves or forgers, etc. But such differences are neither 
sufficiently characteristic, nor universal. From the scientific point of 
view, it must be acknowledged that there is not a single physical sign, 
nor a collection of such signs, which would permit the diagnosis of 
anyone as a prospective criminal before he had committed a crime. 
And this is especially true of youngsters and children. 

The matter was tested by the writer in 1897-9, in New York City. 
The city at that time had an institution for destitute children and young 
offenders, called the New York Juvenile Asylum. Among 1,000 inmates 
of both sexes, 5 to 16 years of age (with a few older), there were 77 
criminal or vicious, in addition to which there were 61 whose parents 
had been intemperate, criminal, insane, or dissolute. Each child in the 
Institution was subjected to 12 measurements of the body, chest and 
head, three determinations of strength, and a thorough inspection. The 
results were published in 1899.’ They showed, in brief, that the trans- 
gressors could not physically be separated from the rest of the children 
in the Institution, and in all probability also from children of similar 
social classes outside. Even those who had been most guilty or vicious 
outside, were in no characteristic physical way separable from the rest. 
Aside of their former conduct they could not have been recognized as 
criminal. As stated then (p. 73) “the misbehaved children were not 
characterized as a class by any considerable physical inferiority, or by 
any great proportion of physical abnormalities; nor was it found that 
any particular atypical feature could be said to be characteristic of 
this class of individuals.” But of the children of the intemperate, crim- 
inal, insane or dissolute (p. 75) almost 60 per cent were “inferior in 
their principle measurements to the general averages of the correspond- 
ing classes of the asylum children,” or subnormal. 


(4) Anthropological investigations on one thousand white and colored children 
of both sexes. New York and Albany, 1899. 86 pp., 8 vo. 
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Many anthropometric studies on children, students and to a less 
extent also adults, have been made both in this country and abroad 
since those in the New York Juvenile Asylum, and in none did appear 
or was even suggested any possible separation, on somatological 
grounds, of the potential criminal. It is therefore hopeless to expect 
that anthropometry and physical examination can ever aid in this di- 
rection. The diagnosis, if to be made in any individual case, must rest 
wholly on the circumstances that have affected that individual’s hered- 
ity and life, and on his mental behavior. 

Neither can physical measurements or data aid directly in the re- 
cognition and classification of any already confirmed criminal - they 
could at best show that in this or that respect his body or head or limbs 
are sub or abnormal, without the possibility of causally connecting any 
or even all the sub or abnormalities with the criminality. 

Crime is not physical: it is mental. It is not due to disorders or even 
abnormalities of the body, but partly to acquired antisocial habits, part- 
ly to brain, nervous system, and the internal glandular system dis- 
orders. The criminal “facies,” of whatever sort, is not inborn, but 
acquired through the criminality and the reactions of the criminal with 
other people. Except for brute violence and actions due to brain dis- 
order, crime itself is no organic entity, but is a social phenomenon dif- 
fering vastly individually in degree and shadings; and there is probably 
no living individual who has not at some time transgressed some human 
as well as a natural law. or who would not transgress such if confronted 
with sufficiently incitive conditions. 


Division of Physical Anthropology, 
U. S. National Museum 
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CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN PSYCHIATRY AND LAW * 


BERNARD GLUECK, M. D. 


Ossining, N.Y. 


An exceedingly important and valuable tendency of contempor- 
ary psychology has been its emphasis of the genetic mode of approach 
to the understanding of personality and conduct. 

This mode of approach aims to discover in every event or sit- 
uation not only its present qualities but the extent to which these 
qualities reflect the history of its origin, and also, how far a study 
of this history makes possible predictions as to the future course of 
events. It has been found to be of inestimable value in all undertak- 
ings which have for their aim the understanding and melioration of 
the difficulties which beset the individual in his struggle for adaptation 
to the requirments of life. It is the only type of approach which car- 
ries the promise of a “causal therapy,” that is to say, an efficient 
attack upon the causes instead of the consequences of a given evil. It 
is my belief that the subject under discussion this evening might also 
be profitably approached from the genetic point of view. 

It would be strange indeed, if the criminal problem of our day did 
not reflect the influence of some of the outstanding aspects of con- 
temporary civilization as a whole with its dominant traits of confusion, 
perplexity, insecurity, and unbridled aggression. It would be strange 
indeed, if the mental hazards, the dangers to mind and character that 
lurk in the bewilderment of spirit and impaired sense of security with 
which countless numbers of our men and women, youths as well as 
adults, are afflicted did not have their repercussions in the extent and 
nature of the criminal problems of our day. The demoralizing ex- 
experience of not being wanted, or not being needed in any capacity 
whatsoever in the general scheme of things to which so many of our 


* Read at the Spring Conference of the Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene 
held in Detroit, April 7 and 8, 1938. 
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young men and women are subjected today, surely has some bearing 
upon the extent of the evils of crime. 

In a recent publication “? I briefly summarized my impression of 
this distressing and ominous state of affairs as follows: “Security to 
life and property is becoming more and more a matter of pure chance 
in most of our centers of population, instead of something which 
every citizen of a civilized community is supposed to have a right to 
expect. Law enforcement and any deliberate attempt at the cultivation 
of a respect for the law are becoming increasingly impossible in a 
society where it has become so difficult to determine what the mores 
really are that govern its conduct. The general public apathy towards 
the problem which is bred on the one hand by a loss of faith in the 
integrity of our political, social and industrial leadership, and on the 
other by a most ominous and unprecedented intimidation of the law- 
abiding elements of the community, render more or less futile any at- 
tempt at the cultivation of an enlightened public opinion in favor of 
the eradication of the evils of crime.” 

This I believe to be a fair statement of the situation in the cities 
and towns of our day and it is this which puts special emphasis upon 
the need for an affirmative, intelligent cooperation between the legal 
and medical professions. 

It is necessary to keep in mind this state of affairs with respect 
to the criminalism of our day in order to point out that this cooper- 
ation between medicine and the criminal law is apt to be of very 
limited importance and value at best if one does not take into con- 
sideration the milieu, the social atmosphere under which these dis- 
ciplines are obliged to function. It is easy enough to criticize and 
find fault with both psychiatry and the criminal law, as far as their 
effectiveness is concerned in the crime situation of our day. But many 
years of contact with the problem have led me to agree completely 
with a famous criminologist of a past generation when he said that 
every society deserved the criminals that it had. If anything construc- 
tive is to issue from deliberations such as we are conducting here this 
evening, the burden for the improvement of the situation must not 
be shifted entirely onto the shoulders of those who are charged with 
the task in an official capacity. It is your task as well as mine and that 
of every right-minded man and woman of the community. 


(1) Analytic Psychiatry and Criminologys in Probation and Criminal Justice, 
Macmillan, 1934. 
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With this brief reference to the background of our problem we 
might proceed to a consideration of the specific subject-matter of 
this meeting. 


Il 


The criminal law deals with human beings who have been de- 
tected and apprehended because of action or conduct of a kind which 
is damaging to the well-being, the security, the peace of mind, the prop- 
erty and lives of other human beings. Society, through the volun- 
tary adoption of rules for its conduct, has the right to impose these 
rules alike upon every member of the community by whatsoever 
measures it deems fit. The early settlers of this country who brought 
with them the accumulated traditions of their mother country 
had pretty clear-cut notions as to how to deal with the criminal. The 
insecurity of their position and the threats from a hostile environment, 
if anything, enhanced the importance of group solidarity, a condition 
which was not conducive to a melioration of their ways of dealing 
with any member of the group whose selfishness and aggression led 
him to the commission of a criminal act. Thus, in those early days, 
numerous offenses, many of them trivial, carried with them the death 
penalty. Branding, the stocks, the pillory, and various other brutal 
and brutalizing devices were reserved for those considered less cul- 
pable and still capable of mending their ways. Since then the character 
of the average American community has materially changed. So has 
our manner of dealing with the criminal. The liberalizing influence 
of scientific knowledge and the prodigious release of economic op- 
portunity which went with the industrial revolution and the free ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of our country have had a great 
deal to do with the modification of the methods of dealing with the 
evil of crime. 

The methods have changed but the evil is still with us, worse 
than ever before. Hence we are obliged to ask ourselves, as an in- 
quisitive student among those early settlers might have done, what 
are the reasons for the pitifully limited success of the prevailing 
methods for dealing with the evils of criminal conduct. To an ever- 
increasing degree the answer to this question has been sought not only 
in the theory, structure and techniques of the criminal law but also 
in the principles and facts of sociology and medicine. An almost in- 
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credibly extensive literature has grown up on this subject, and joint 
committees made up of representatives of local and national asso- 
ciation of lawyers, physicians and sociologists have been at work for 
many years now in efforts to clarify the situation and to improve the 
functions of criminal law. We owe it especially to Jeremy Bentham, 
who started the agitation for individualization in the treatment of the 
offender, that the sciences which deal with human action and conduct 
have come to occupy an increasingly important place in this field of 
endeavor. Psychiatry, as that branch of medicine which concerns 
itself with the nature and the capacities as well as with the ills and 
handicaps of the total personality, naturally came to be medicine’s 
spearhead in its alliance with the criminal law and its attack upon the 
problem of crime. Let us see in what respects a constructive cooper- 
ation between them might be cultivated. 


Ill 


In a former publication I prefaced a discussion of this question 
by a reference to two types of predictions which are justified by the 
current state of affairs in the respective fields of psychiatry and 
criminology. 

On the one hand, the current admission rate into hospitals for the 
mentally ill entirely justifies the inference that there are today a 
round number of 1,000,000 boys and girls, young men and young 
women in our homes, schools, colleges, shops, and factories who are 
destined to become patients in hospitals for the mentally ill in the 
course of their lives. On the other hand, such criminal statistics as 
are available in this country justify the opinion that of every hundred 
men and wonmen, children and adults of our population, there is at 
least one individual who at some time in his life will be sentenced to 
a fine or imprisonment, and that about five out of every hundred of 
the population will be subject to arrest in the course of their life-span. 

Now if by some happy turn of events it were possible to institute 
a dependable enterprise which would carry the promise of preventing 
the prodigious amount of suffering, maladjustment and waste in one 
of the above fields would such an enterprise require very much mod- 
ification to render it equally effective in the other field? 

If we possessed the required knowledge and means for which 
such a large proportion of our population is apparently destined, would 
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we require a very different equipment for the achievement of similar 
results in connection with the preventable forms of neuroticism and 
mental disorder? 

The answer one might give to these queries is likely to define one’s 
attitude regarding the relationship of psychiatry to criminology. 

There is no particular advantage in re-stating here the traditional 
views which dominated both of these fields until several decades ago. 
Suffice it to say, first, that a useful and constructive cooperation be- 
tween them was made possible only when criminalism came to be con- 
sidered as a form of conduct subject to the same laws which apply to 
all other forms of conduct, and secondly, when psychiatry and psy- 
chiatrists ceased to confine their interest to the frankly psychotic or 
defective individual and reached out to study and understand the im- 
perfectly designated “‘border-line cases” of mental malaise. 

Thus the first condition for a constructive cooperation between 
psychiatry and the criminal law has to do with measures of prevention. 
Criminalism, criminal conduct, does not become a sudden individual 
attribute, a something which possesses the individual suddenly and out 
of a clear sky, except in those rare instances when it is the direct ex- 
pression of a morbid and irresistible impulsion or delusion. 

What it does reflect, certainly in that large contingent of offenders 
against the law whom we designate as recidivists in crime and who 
remain uninfluenced for the better by the various measures exerted 
in their behalf, is that one deals mainly with individuals in whom the 
socializing process of rearing and education has failed to a greater or 
less degree. In so far as our colleagues in the legal profession are con- 
cerned with prevention, they must adapt theory and practice to the 
newer conceptions of the nature of man. 

There is, for instance, very little disagreement today with the 
view that man does not come into the world as a socially adjusted and 
civilized citizen, ready and willing to impose upon himself the nec- 
essary denials and restrictions which life and association with others 
imposes upon everyone. Clinical research of the past thirty years and 
more has amply demonstrated the validity of the data concerning 
child nature and infantile sexuality, so courageously advanced by 
Freud early in the history of psychoanalysis. 

The new-born infant is a selfish, uncivilized, primitive little sav- 
age, driven by primitive and unsocialized instincts to pursue the path 
of immediate gratification of desire, no matter at what cost. If these 
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little savages had the physical strength to carry their impulses into 
action, the life of the adults who surround them would be menaced 
at every turn. It is this raw material of primitive instinct and impulse 
that has to undergo the humanizing and socializing process which we 
call civilization. Now while the pious notion that everyone is born 
equal has been amply discredited, it is erroneous to assume that be- 
cause of this the significance of environment or the obligation of those 
who have the rearing of children in hand is thereby lessened. Extreme 
instances of hereditary handicap apart, the destiny of every new-born 
individual as far as his evolution is concerned from the primitive, un- 
social and unmoral state of infancy to an emotionally and socially 
mature adulthood lies in the hands of his parents, his guides and 
teachers, since the modification of the child’s nature takes place in re- 
sponse to the attitudes and behavior of the people in its environment. 
In this sense, criminals like saints are not born but made. The careful 
study of the personalities and careers of thousands of recidivists in 
crime, those individuals who repeatedly commit crimes and who in re- 
ality constitute the problem of crime, regularly reveals some abnor- 
mality in this developmental experience. The great majority of them 
began their careers as maladjusted children, truants or juvenile delin- 
quents. In a great many instances they come from broken up homes, 
from homes lacking in harmony, peace and a minimum degree of 
economic and social security. The difficult and delicate task of their 
upbringing was frequently in the hands of harassed, fatigued, over- 
burdened and emotionally maladjusted parents, who just as frequently 
as not resented the arrival of an additional, unwanted child. 


Or, not infrequently, these harassed mothers were driven by a 
blind urge to overcompensate the new arrival for the privation, in- 
security and neglect which were to be his lot, by an excessive 
emotionalism and pampering, thus throwing obstacles in the way of 
an adequate emancipation. In either event the child was exposed to 
a disharmony and instability in the economics of love and affection 
and authoritative guidance, which did not adequately prepare him to 
meet in a satisfactory way the requirements of social adaptation. In a 
substantial number of instances we find that these commonplace handi- 
caps of the submerged classes are further complicated by the evils of 
malnutrition, mental and physical disease and emotionally and socially 
detrimental habits of life and indulgence. It is no wonder therefore 
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that only the exceptionally well-endowed child escapes unscathed these 
handicaps of the most sensitive and impressionable period of life, in- 
fancy and childhood, and enters upon school life and his first social 
contacts receptive and responsive to its constructive opportunities. 
The average child emerges from a home setting such as we have des- 
cribed, already bruised and handicapped, and depending upon his 
nature, will either fall an easy victim to the suggestion and leadership 
of evil associates, or the example and pattern of the worst features 
of our social-economic and political contemporary ideals; or, he will 
carry away from his home setting a deeply resentful and rebellious 
attitude which puts a premium upon antisocial conduct. No helpful in- 
sight into the problems of human conduct, good or bad, can be had un- 
less one appreciates the significance of these early experiences. There 
is only one dependable route to the mastery of oneself, of one’s own 
nature, which is the highest and noblest goal of human achievement, 
and that is through the internalization, the incorporation within one’s 
self of those precepts and examples to which one is exposed during 
infancy and childhood as external influences. It is this internal “mon- 
itor” and guide, the precipitate of the external impressions to which 
the infant and child is exposed that renders human conduct reliable 
and predictable, and not external compulsion. 


Society as a whole must recognize its obligations to the dignity 
and worth of the individual by eliminating from civilized life the 
removable and manageable obstacles to normal, socially desirable in- 
dividual development. Therein lies the greatest promise of security 
to life and happiness for the majority. We have in the past entrusted 
this safety and security altogether too exclusively to socially pro- 
moted and socially supported devices and enterprises of compulsion, 
restraint and violence, ignoring the much more promising and more 
natural route of intelligent and humane guidance of the developmental 
process from the unmoral and unsocial state of infancy to socially 
adequate maturity. It is this fallacious and unintelligent attitude which 
makes necessary the continued building of prisons and insane asylums 
until the burden of supporting and maintaining these handicapped and 
socially dangerous classes is taxing to the limit the productive capacity 
of the decent and healthy elements of society. Every society has the 
criminals that it deserves. No matter what form of personal handicap 
or disorder the adult criminal comes to acquire in the course of his 
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criminal career, and clinical studies reveal a very high percentage of 
such handicap and disorder, the criminal population of every com- 
munity whether in high places or in low, is the inevitable by-product 
of a civilization which puts a premium upon and extols some of the 
ugliest features of man’s nature: his cupidity, his greed, his selfishness 
and aggression. 

One can learn most concerning the technique of preventing crime 
through an honest and objective examination of the influences which 
make for good citizenship. We must be willing to provide these con- 
ditions and influences for our neighbors and their children if we are 
to escape the menace of living next door to a thief or a murderer. 

Prevention of criminalism therefore, is not solely a matter of ex- 
acting the fulfillment on the part of the individual of certain demands 
of society, but also of society’s fulfillment of its obligations to the 
individual. 

Man accepts the demands and restrictions which living in associa- 
tion with others imposes upon him not without resistance and protest 
and only in return for the promise of the benefits and securities of 
communal life. When he does repress his egocentric and selfish tend- 
encies in the service of civilized living, he does so with the tacit under- 
standing that society, in its turn, has assumed certain obligations 
towards him. Among these obligations of society to the individual, 
one of the most precious is an assurance of a social sense of justice 
or rightness. A violation of this sense of justice constitutes a vicious 
betrayal of this tacit understanding and furnishes justification for the 
unleashing of primitive impulse and instinct which had been held in 
check. 


IV 


The philosophy, the ideals and the techniques of the Mental 
Hygiene movement, to which these meetings of your Society again 
call attention, have demonstrated the significance of preventive efforts, 
and the methods which they are continuously evolving carry an in- 
creasing promise of an amelioration of the problem of crime. But this 
important movement in applied psychiatry is also being increasingly 
called upon to help define the objectives and the techniques of the 
criminal law in action. 

Thus no less a person than the late Benjamin W. Cardozo in an 
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address before the New York Academy of Medicine told us with a 
humility becoming a truly great man, that the legal profession looked 
to us, to the student of mind and body, for the nutriment of fact, 
solid if not liquid, that in many a trying hour would give vitality and 
vigor to the tissues of our law. A similiar, but more inclusive thought 
was expressed some years ago by a scientist and one of the foremost 
Continental criminologists, Professor Gustav Aschaffenburg. In his 
book, Crime and Its Repression, he states, “We have reached the point 
where the apparently firm foundations of the criminal law appear to 
quake, where a new structure is to be erected, the stones of which 
have not yet been tried, a part of the material of which has still to be 
found. But this cannot now or ever be done in the study, nor by means 
of theoretical abstractions. Only dispassionate consideration that views 
impartially the phenomena which we call crimes, which observes 
first and then concludes, in a word only the natural scientific method 
can smooth the way which leads to a knowledge of crime and crim- 
ials. Not until then will a sure foundation be laid for the proud struc- 
ture of legal security.” 


We psychiatrists are very humble in the face of the traditions and 
the sacred precedents which govern the criminal law in action. But 
since the criminal law is of necessity confined to the adjudication and 
the regulation of human conduct it is difficult to see why an infusion 
of the scientific spirit and technique can do anything but good. This 
would mean, first of all, clarity and sincerity of purpose. Medicine has 
never compromised with its purpose of eradicating the evil of disease- 
The same cannot be said of the criminal law with respect to the erad- 
ication of the evil of crime. To be sure there are vast differences in 
complexity between the evils of disease and those of crime. Never- 
theless it is a fact that whenever criminal procedure does approximate 
the scientific procedure of medicine its results are definitely en- 
couraging. I have in mind the modern juvenile court, with its facilities 
for an individualized study and treatment of the children brought be- 
fore it. I still fail to see what the real objection is to an extension of this 
principle still further, to a frank assumption of the point of view that 
the criminal court is in fact a clinic in human error and maladjustment. 
A man is brought to trial accused of having committed a crime. After 
the establishment of the fact of the commission of the criminal act, 
it is clearly society’s duty to do something about it. We know what 
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that action might well be if it were left to the decision of the aggrieved 
victim of the criminal act. It was precisely to avoid action which 
would be entirely motivated by a spirit of vengeful retaliation with 
all the ugliness and horror and repulsiveness of a modern lynching, 
that the judicial process was interposed between the wrong-doer and 
his victim. 

Surely its objective cannot also be merely retaliation, since that 
alone does not carry the promise of social security, but might, on the 
contrary, actually jeopardize it. Witness our high percentage of re- 
cidivists in crime. If we assume that the purpose of the criminal law is 
security of life and property it would seem logical that its procedure 
be scrutinized from the point of view of its efficacy in promoting se- 
curity to life and property. It is difficult to see how this can be done 
without resort to the principles and technique of the sciences of human 
conduct. After establishing the fact of the commission of a criminal 
act, a host of questions arise upon whose answer depends the rationale 
of further procedure. If security to life and property is the aim of 
the criminal law, it is difficult to see how this aim can be fulfilled bv 
mere reference to a statute defining the punishment for the act in 
question, unless the punishment is a completely eliminative kind of pun- 
ishment, the death penalty. We discharge annually from our jails, pen- 
itentiaries and prisons about half a million men and women. What do 
we know about them? Why did they commit a crime or crimes in the 
first place; what did the punitive incarceration do for them or to them; 
what are the prospects of different behavior in the future; what bear- 
ing, if any, has the date of their return to freedom upon their future 
conduct? These are some of the questions, unanswered and unanswer- 
able under the present system of dealing with the great majority of 
those who commit crimes. How differently we proceed in connection 
with certain individuals whose destinies lie within the scope of med- 
icine, for instance, the tubercular and the insane. Both require segre- 
gation for a greater or lesser period of time. But the procedure through- 
out aims to fulfill a clear-cut objective: restoration to fitness to live 
in the community in free association with others. Their period of seg- 
regation cannot be rigidly determined beforehand. In every instance 
it depends upon facts determined by means of a scientific procedure; 
and in some instances these facts call for a more or less permanent seg- 
regation as in the case of the incurably insane. The period of segre- 
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gation is likewise characterized by procedures which are governed en- 
tirely by the aim in view, namely, restoration. What are the fund- 
amental obstacles which stand in the way of dealing with the criminal 
in a similar manner? The contentions that crime is not necessarily a 
manifestation of disease, that so-called treatment where it concerns 
the criminal would have to be administered against his will, that punish- 
ment is a deterrent to crime and that determination of fitness for free- 
dom cannot be left to the whims of human beings but must be based 
upon a statute, etc., are only partially true. It would take us too far 
afield to discuss in detail here how closely and frequently criminal 
action approximates both as regards causation and meaning the mani- 
festations of the neurotic individual, how criminal motivation is con- 
ditioned by the same kind of conflicts and personality distortions 
which are reflected in the consultation room of the psychiatrist. We 
shall not get very far in mastering the problem of crime until the crim- 
inal court and the entire machinery of the criminal law adopts the 
fundamental attitudes and techniques of the queries we have outlined 
above. 

The furtherance of the achievement of this goal is the purpose 
of meetings such as this evening’s. In my own life-time as a physician 
I have witnessed some very radical changes in procedure as result of 
intelligent cooperation between medicine and the law. The juvenile 
court, the child guidance clinic, the domestic relations court, the Briggs 
law in Massachusetts, the psychiatric and social service enterprises in 
reformatory and penal institutions, the probation movement and the 
theory of the indeterminate sentence, all of these are bringing us closer 
to the fulfillment of an ideal. 


Unfortunately, the community at large is not sufficiently cog- 
nizant of the significance of these measures for its welfare and security. 
These various enterprises generally suffer from inadequate financial 
support and a lack of official appreciation of the importance of an ad- 
equate and properly trained personnel. There is no assurance what- 
soever that any progressive measure in this or any other field of human 
endeavor will justify itself unless its administration is entrusted to 
theroughly qualified people. Every procedure in dealing with human 
beings whether it be medical, legal or social acquires its ultimate worth 
and significance from the individual who carries it into execution. 
Leaving aside for the moment reference to the evils of political pat- 
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ronage in this connection, our institutions for higher learning as well 
as our professional schools are not sufficiently aware of the opportunities 
for useful and important service in this field. 

The practice of criminal law, I am told, is not the most lucrative 
type of legal practice, and many of those who devote themselves to 
it are in consequence keenly interested in its humane and non-remun- 
erative aspects. Opportunity should be available for post-graduate 
work in the biological and social sciences for those who elect to spe- 
cialize in the practice of criminal law. Certainly aspirants for the posi- 
tion of public prosecutor should be obliged to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the broader implications in the administration of the 
criminal law. We demand this in connection with specialization in the 
field of medicine. The prodigious amount of time and energy which 
goes into the acquisition of a doctorate in philosophy, psychology or 
sociology could be turned to good account if it were applied to the 
field of criminology. 

We would then have more probation officers who would be 
capable of influencing the trend of a human life, a correctional and 
penal service less affected than it still is today by the ugliest features 
of the contaminations and degradations of prison life. The paroling 
of a prisoner into the care of a doctor of penology might well make 
of this process a useful instrument of rehabilitation. Since the criminal 
problem is sustained by the recidivist in crime and not by the acciden- 
tal offender the task calls for competent service in techniques of re- 
habilitation and reformation, a service very similar to that which is 
performed by the physician in the neurological and psychiatric clinics. 
As I have already indicated, the general trend is decidedly in that 
direction. What is needed is a sustained public opinion in favor ot 
promoting the availability of means equal to the task. 


Stony Lodge 
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VOYEURISM AS A CRIME 


Cc. P. OBERNDORFP, M. D. 


New York, N. Y. 


Voyeurism is one of the many variations of sexual perversion. 
Like other perversions, such as homosexuality in its various forms, 
exhibitionism, sodomy, etc., its practice under certain circumstances 
constitutes one of the lesser crimes. Usually it is considered a misde- 
meanor, the penalty for which varies depending upon current stan- 
dards and the local temper for the enforcement of the law. 

In many regions of this country the punishment may consist 
merely in the vigorous application of a thick-soled shoe to the but- 
tocks of the offender by the officer with an irate admonition that the 
violator should never let that particular officer “catch him at it again.” 
Under other circumstances the officer may arrest the offender none 
too gently and the judge subsequently sentence him to the work- 
house. On occasion, where the social and economic status of the offen- 
der makes it advantageous to someone entrusted with the prosecution 
of the crime, arrangements are sometimes made whereby the charge 
is dismissed, or having been made, is not pressed. 

It is safe to say that repeated detection of the same offender 
would lead in any section of the country to a prison sentence. While 
imprisonment for voyeurism, as for homosexuality, rids the community 
of an irritating nuisance for the period of detention, it does not alter 
after the offender’s perversity and after a lapse of time he is again at 
liberty quite unchanged with a strong probability that he will con- 
tinue in his pathological conduct. 


Visual impressions are among the most powerful normal stimuli 
and a normal fore pleasure to sex activity, having their more conscious 
roots in the mystery concerning portions of the body rarely exposed 
under civilized social conditions. An excessive interest in looking as 
a sexual stimulus is called scoptophilia. Such exaggerated interest in 
looking with its accompanying mental titillation, usually concerns 
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itself with exaggerated interest in the genitalia, the observation of var- 
ious forms of sexual contact from the casual love making of a couple 
on a park bench to watching sexual intercourse, or the morbid desire 
to see acts of excretion. 

Voyeurism may be considered a pathological indulgence in look- 
ing at some form of nudity as a source of gratification in place of the 
normal sexual act. Some voyeurs are men of rare intellectual attain- 
ments. It is of psychological significance that voyeurism among fe- 
males is very rare; no such case has come under my observation. Many 
variations are found in the specific stipulations which incite voyeurism, 
ranging from attraction to a special part of the body, such as the breast 
or buttocks, watching the person disrobe only to a given point, or a 
fetishistic attraction in the observation of some article of apparel, such as 
shoes or fur neckpieces. 

Voyeurism becomes a crime only when the object observed has 
not given consent, but to the compulsive voyeur some prohibition 
connected with his act is practically a constant condition and indis- 
pensable proviso. Thus, in the vicious cycle, the price of violation is 
an increased sense of guilt. To the average compulsive voyeur a fleet- 
ing peek through the crack of a slightly raised window, without being 
detected, produces far greater excitement than a disrobing act at a 
burlesque performance. 

It is the violation of the prohibition whereby the voyeur infringes 
upon the privacy of the individual observed that constitutes the crim- 
inal aspect of his act. When a similar type of scene is presented at stag 
meetings, the law concerns itself usually with the performers than 
with the scoptophilia (or voyeurism) of the spectators. The compul- 
sive voyeur gets little pleasure from attendance at such gatherings, where 
he often conditions himself psychologically to glance furtively at the 
exhibition from underneath his eye-lids, for his satisfaction arises prin- 
cipally from situations where he observes without being seen. The 
excitement thus induced ranges from a purely psychological stimu- 
lation without any genital response whatsoever, to a compulsive ex- 
hibitionistic masturbation which the voyeur must carry out notwith- 
standing his full knowledge of the dangers of drastic punishment that 
detection would bring upon him. The emphasis of the law is thus placed 
upon the right to privacy of the person observed and upon the protec- 
tion of the public from being involuntary objects of the voyeur’s 
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curiosity, or the unwilling observers or the exhibitionist’s performance. 

‘The strong psychological affinity between voyeurism and ex- 
hibitionism has long been noted and the compulsive character associated 
with each of these acts brings them into the category of neurotic am- 
bivalence. It is self-evident that these perversions, like all others, are 
manifestations of a more general arrest in psychosexual maturation, 
and from a medical standpoint are analogous to stunted physical 
growth, such as seen in rickets or pituitary disturbance. 

A\bundant psychoanalytic investigations have been published on 
the topic of exhibitionism which has an analogous derivation and struc- 
ture to voyeurism and fetishism.’ Most psychoanalytic ivestigators 
have used cases of exhibitionism as the basis for their deductions and 
consider it a perversion having its fixation in pre-genital stages of de- 
velopment. The oral, anal and urethral zones appear the most prom- 
inent among the early fixation points for exhibitionism. The inhibi- 
tion of the unconscious desire for such exhibitionism may later in life 
give rise to secondary neurotic symptom formation in connection with 
speech, defecation and urination. 

Among the generalizations which one finds in psychoanalytic 
studies are that the exhibitor identifies himself with the observer and 
that the aim of genital exhibitionism may be a challenge, compensation 
or inducement for others to allow the exhibitor to view their genitalia. 
So, too, it is advanced that in the object viewed the voyeur unconscious- 
ly sees himself; even introjects himself through the eye, that the 
whole procedure may be regarded as a narcissistic indulgence and that 
one of the impelling unconscious motives for the voyeur is to reassure 
himself that the fantasied phallus of the woman exists. It is this phantasy 
that probably accounts for the preponderance of scoptophilia among 
men. The women in whom he is seeking the phantom phallus are un- 
consciously closely identified with some female member of his im- 
mediate family, more or less remotely, the mother. Just in this 
connection the violation of the prohibition in childhood not to look 
at the mother seems strongly to instigate the voyeur’s compulsive 
desire. 


(1) Christoffel, H. Exhibitionism and exhibitionists. International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis. Vol. XVII, 1938. 

(2) Buxbaum, Edith. Exhibitionistic onanism in a ten year old boy. Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly. Vol. IV, p. 188, 1934. 

(3) Fenichel, Otto. Schautrieb und Identifizierung. Imternationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychoanalyse. Vol. XX1, p. 565, 1935. 
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In all of the cases which have come under my observation the 
voyeurism was revealed in the course of analysis undertaken primarily 
for other difficulties, such as marital incompatibility, depression or 
neurotic symptoms. Inasmuch as the legal aspects of voyeurism did not 
complicate the analytic situation it was possible to investigate the psy- 
chological factors without the distortions and difficulties which are apt 
to be encountered when the individual is under charge of crime. It 
seems a fair inference that stubborn mechanisms similar to those dis- 
covered in cases where other neurotic symptoms were outstanding 
are also operative in those instances where the individual is criminally 
involved. Intensive study of the cringing derelict at the bar would 
probably reveal that his offense of voyeurism constituted only one of 
many psychopathic manifestations in an unintegrated and neurotic 
personality. 

In cases of genital exhibitionism in public places, a perversion 
found almost exclusively in men, the exhibitionist is quite as much 
interested in watching the effect of his act upon the person to whom he 
exposes himself as in his own activity. Often he is aware that this is 
the main aim of his perversion, for he has no desire to pursue his sex 
activity further. At times only after long analysis can it be determined 
whether the greater satisfaction of the scoptophilic voyeur consists 
in seeing or being seen. 

The following example indicates the difficulty in determining 
the main source of pleasure in the patients looking as well as the com- 
plicated neurotic setting of the looking compulsion, It concerns a 
fairly successful business man, married, aged twenty-six at the time 
he came for treatment. The most distressing symptom and the one for 
which he was most anxious to be cured consisted in the compulsion of 
iooking at every girl whom he passed on the street while riding in his 
automobile. To overcome this compulsion he would attempt to drive 
so fast that it would be impossible for him to observe them. But instead 
of relieving the urge the speeding auto merely increased the number of 
times he was compelled to look. With the compulsion there was asso- 
ciated the feeling of guilt which compelled him to withdraw his gaze 
immediately. 

As a result of looking away, there developed agonizing pain in 
the eyes, headaches, dizziness and confusion. Among the numerous 
other symptoms of which he complained, and some of which had been 
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with him continuously since the age of thirteen, were a sniffling nasal 
tic for which a sub - mucous resection had been performed, concern 
about his breath which he thought was foul, continuous feeling of 
weakness and inadequacy, ideas of suicide because of continued de- 
pression based upon a lack of purpose in living, a terrifying fear of in- 
sanity and a feeling of stupidity. 

During the earlier phases of a very long analysis, it appeared as 
though the patient’s compulsion to look represented a repetition of the 
forbidden glance at the dark area in the pubic region which as a boy 
he had seen through his mother’s nightgown. I might add that the 
castration anxiety found in so many of these cases also existed here, 
including a dream of the castrated father with supra - pubic female 
genitalia. As the analysis deepened and the identification passively 
with the mother became established, it appeared that the reason for his 
compulsion to look was not primarily an aggressive act directed toward 
the woman, but represented a passive phase, namely a look to see if 
the woman would notice him. Essentially this voyeuristic compulsion 
constituted a desire to exhibit himself. 

The patient was in a constant state of anxiety lest he, a family 
man with several children, should be detected as a voyeur by cruising 
police cars. This constituted a real danger since he chose to ride up and 
down the same available avenues of his home city for hours during the 
evening. Although it was compulsive scoptophilia of which he com- 
plained bitterly, exhibitionism, essentially a phase of passive homosex- 
uality, formed the main difficulty in his psychosexual adjustment. 

Notwithstanding the chances he took the patient never came into 
serious conflict with the law. Very likely had he been detected, the 
punishment would have been mild for the first offense or the charge 
might not have been pressed because of his local prominence. Of this 
we may be quite certain, namely that suspension of penalty would not 
have been on the psychiatric background of his voyeur compulsion. 
However, in this particular case, so great was the patient’s fear of in- 
sanity that it is not unlikely he would have wavered between a mild 
sentence and the public acknowledgement of mental disease. 

In another case, voyeurism brought the patient in contact with the 
law while he was under analysis. His situation will be presented in 
some detail not only as an exainple where voyeurism was only one of 
the patient’s numerous personality difficulties, but because it illustrates 
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the unintelligent and inadequate way with current local opinion di- 
rected the procedure after his detection. 

The patient, aged twenty-three at the time of his arrest for voy- 
eurism, had been referred to me previously at the age of twenty when 
he had been suspended in his sophomore year from one of the Southera 
State universities for failure in his studies. I had heard much of the 
patient as his father had been under analysis when his son was about ten 
years old. At that time he had been placed in a school for difficult chil- 
dren because his parents had been unable to cope with him at home. His 
progress in this school had never been satisfactory. It is fair to say that 
the easing of the tension between the parents, largely the result of 
analysis, enabled him to return home at the age of fourteen and enter 
the local high school. Subsequently he prepared for college at a well 
known private school. 

During the first interview, about three years before beginning 
analysis, he spoke of inability to concentrate, indecision concerning 
his desire to continue his university course, and such incapacity in 
adjusting to his college fraternity group that he had withdrawn from 
the fraternity house. His neurotic vacillation led me to the conclusion 
that some degree of mental peace was essential for him before he could 
effectively apply himself to any work. His parents were anxious that 
he undergo analysis but he wished to have nothing to do with me in 
particular, or psychoanalysis in general. He had acquired a profound 
disdain for the method from the time he learned that his father had 
been treated by it and had begun to apply psycho-analytic interpreta- 
tions to his son’s numerous faults. Eventually the patient re-entered 
college but failed again in the second year largely because fantasies 
filled his mind concerning a girl whom he had met the previous summer. 

After a period of idleness and following much coaxing by his 
parents, he agreed to see me again and attempt analysis. Partially be- 
cause I thought that his prejudice against me as the analyst of his father 
would increase his resistance to psychoanalysis by me, I referred him 
to three analysts in succession during the course of a year. The longest 
time he remained with any one of them was five months. He discon- 
tinued with the other two after a few visits. During his twenty-second 
year he occasionally obtained a job as a salesman but lost each one in 
succession because, as it subsequently developed, of the neurotic feel- 
ing that always he should be doing something else. During this period 
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he spent most of his time at home listening to the radio, paying little 
attention to his dress or personal appearance, eating huge quantities of 
food, quarreling with and occasionally beating his mother, teasing his 
much younger brother, and avoiding all association with young people 
of his own age. The situation appeared quite hopeless to his parents 
and from their description a classification diagnosis of incipient schizo- 
phrenia seemed permissible. 

The patient about this time had become so desperate that he agreed 
to try psychoanalysis again though under great protest. During each 
visit to me he would blurt out angrily that he was never coming again, 
and like a child had to be bribed to return with presents of a few cents 
or occasionally candy. However, the intelligence of the patient was 
adequate and before long he intermittently applied himself to the 
understanding of his main neurotic symptom - namely, the ever present 
feeling that he should not be in the situation where he found himself. 
For example, while he was at college he was obsessed with the idea 
when he was living at the fraternity house that he must reside outside. 
As soon as he had moved the obsession arose that he should live in the 
fraternity house. If he walked down the street with a boy, a feeling 
would obsess him that he should be walking with a girl, and vice versa. 
The same form of neurosis cropped up in every position he held, in 
every theatre he attended, and in every book he read. 

Gradually it became possible to conduct the analysis in approx- 
imately formal manner. In this case, too, the feminine identification 
with his mother and castration anxiety were early apparent. The pa- 
tient acknowledged the habit of going to the lobby of well known 
hotels where he would select a refined, intelligent, modest woman as 
the object of his gaze. He would subsequently hide behind a column 
or other concealing furniture, look intensely at his object, and become 
so sexually excited that he would masturbate underneath his overcoat. 


At the time of the occurrence for which he was arrested, about six 
months after beginning analysis, I had been told nothing of his noc- 
turnal voyeuristic expeditions. One evening at about twelve o’clock 
he called me on the telephone informing me in great anxiety that he 
had been arrested and beaten by the police who had detected him in 
the act of looking in the windows of a dormitory of a woman’s college 
near his home. 

From the above brief sketch of this patient’s difficulties, it is ap- 
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parent that he was profoundly ill at the time of his arrest and was ear- 
nestly making an attempt to be cured of his illness. It is equally true that 
the women of the dormitory were entitled to be protected from the ma- 
rauders of this type. Perhaps the most significant fact in the episode 
is that the patient first called his physician. To the latter it seemed log- 
ical that the patient’s mental illness should be presented to the judge 
and explained with apologies to the dormitory girls and that the patient 
should be remanded for further treatment. However, when the pa- 
tient finally in great fear communicated with his father, the latter got 
in touch with his most prominent friend in the fashionable New Jersey 
suburb where the family resided. 


Because of the shortcomings of the subsequent procedure, from 
the psychiatric standpoint, I shall record it in detail. The course ad- 
vised and successfully pursued in this psychopathological episode was 
the following. The first person seen was the local political boss, an 
intelligent, well-regarded lawyer. The latter expressed genuine sym- 
pathy with the father in the disgrace which had befallen him, but at 
the same time thorough contempt and antipathy for the offender. He 
averred, and I think sincerely, that he was only induced to intervene 
because he himself as the head of a family could commiserate with the 
father. He felt that he could have nothing to do with the case but re- 
ferred the father to the local “slick” young lawyer. The latter, after 
the deposit of a sizable fee, agreed to see what could be done. The 
suggestion that the psychiatric angle be presented to the judge was at 
once rejected by the lawyer as likely to be prejudicial to the patient’s 
interests. The judge before whom the case would ordinarily have ap- 
peared felt that he could not pass on such a situation inasmuch as he 
was a member of the local committee for the suppression of vice. 
Therefore, the case was transferred to another judge. In time the girl 
student was induced not to press her charge. The second judge dis- 
charged the offender. The lawyer received an additional fee. 


Quite aside from the ethical implications in this affair, the fact 
stands out that not a single member of the legal profession from the 
highly regarded political attorney, the estimable first judge, the 
“slick” lawyer, the second judge, seemed in the least concerned with 
the motivation of the offense or the character of the offender. During 
the episode any implication that the incident might have been the 
result of disease was immediately rejected. In the legal disposition of the 
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case in a community of unusually intelligent and well-to-do people 
no one at any time expressed interest in what was to become of the 
offender in the future. 

What would have happened to the offender had he come from a 
lower social station is a matter of conjecture. In this instance the en- 
lightened and tolerant father felt it desirable to attempt to avoid 
future episodes by continuing psychiatric treatment. Fortunately up 
to the present time the results of treatment have been satisfactory in 
achieving a great change in the patient’s psycho-sexual aims and a very 
striking improvement in his working ability. 

A case such as the above is only one of many examples of per- 
version having its genesis in a psychopathological condition and brought 
into courts as a crime throughout the world. It is unfortunate that 
perversions of this kind should persist so stubbornly and tragic that the 
innocent are often the victims of the pervert’s activities. Nevertheless, 
segregation in prison alone will not benefit the disease nor does the dis- 
missal of such cases from schools or universities act as more than a tem- 
porary purge. The fight of the patient and the psychiatrist against it 
is in many respects comparable to the long heart breaking struggle 
which faces patient and doctor in severe cases of tuberculosis. In the 
end it must be admitted that both in tuberculosis and in the treatment 
of perversion, the doctor and patient sometimes lose their battle. 
Nevertheless, if we wish to avoid the contamination of perversion, as 
we do the infectiousness of tuberculosis, it is illogical as well as ex- 
pensive for society to segregate the ill (offending) person for a shorter 
or longer term and subsequently return him unstudied and untreated 
to its midst. 

It is hoped that medicine in the future may discover shorter and 


more sucessful methods of remedying these conditions. An increasing 
interest by colleges of law in the search for causes of crime and their 
psychological origin offers hope for a better cooperation by the courts 
in dealing with such conditions as homosexuality, bigamy, voyeurism, 
exhibitionism and other crimes indicative of sexual deviation. Mean- 
while, psychoanalysis and psychiatry are opening new vistas, not only 
in the therapeusis of individuals but in moulding the opinions of soci- 
ologists, criminologists and laymen in the direction of more effective 
handling of the problem. 
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SYPHILIS AMONG CRIMINALS 


J. RUBIN, M. D. 


W oodbourne, N.Y. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The question of syphilis has, within recent years, been brought to 
the attention of the public as never before. The campaign for its erad- 
ication now enjoys full public support. Newspapers and periodicals 
discuss it openly, without fear of being denounced. “Syphilis” is no 
longer spoken of in hushed tones in private groups. This healthy at- 
titude on the part of the public is largely due to the efforts of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, Dr. 
Thomas Parran. 

It is true our medical predecessors were alive to the important role 
played by venereal diseases in public health. In 1876, Dr. Marion Sims 
appealed for attention to the gravity of syphilis. In 1912, Dr. Herman 
M. Biggs inaugurated and put into operation in New York City a well- 
planned public health program for the control of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea. But little practical headway was made by these early pioneers, 
partly due to the state of medical science at the time but mainly because 
of ignorance, lethargy, and bigotry of the public. Every move to 
arrest the spread of and eradicate syphilis was hampered by the stigma 
imposed by the relentless custom, the conventions of a society which 
traditionally condemned those infected and the taboo against public 
discussions fostered through the centuries. 

The new and healthy viewpoint for the eradication of venereal 
diseases, has been forged by Dr. Thomas Parran. The aid of the press. 
radio and lecture platform were enlisted in a nation-wide campaign to 
enlighten the public as to the means of prevention and the facilities 
available for early diagnosis and treatment. 

In the past three decades there has been a great increase in know- 
ledge concerning syphilis. The causative organism was discovered, the 
Wassermann and precipitation tests devised and perfected; and there 
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has been so great an increase in therapeutic drugs and methods as to 
revolutionize previous ideas of prognosis and curability. 

In the establishment of syphilitic control in prison, the physician 
must be well trained and adequately aided by qualified personnel. His 
control measures must be intelligently applied. He must have a know- 
ledge of the clinical and treatment aspects of syphilis, the principles 
and technique involved in the administration of anti-syphilitic drugs, 
a knowledge of the effects of syphilis on the individual inmate, and 
of the effect of the relationships of the syphilitics upon the inmate 
population. 


It is in prison that many an unsuspected case of syphilis is dis- 
covered and treatment given. Many of these are latent cases and the 
victims quite unaware of the disease. 

In eifectuation of the policy of the strict control of venereal dis- 
case incidence, every inmate upon arrival at the Institution, though re- 
ceived by transfers from other Institutions of the Department of 
Correction, is given a thorough physical examination, his past record 
is carefully checked and a blood Wassermann given routinely, although 
the test has already been given at the receiving prison. Infectious cases 
are seldom encountered among our incoming prisoners. Such patients 
when they do occur are immediately hospitalized and they are not re- 
leased until infection is inactivated by treatment. Other syphilitic 
inmates who are not hospitalized but who are subject to treatment and 
observation are permitted to mingle with the population. 


II. CHARACTER OF INMATE Bopy 


This study covers a period from February, 1938, to May, 1939, 
inclusive. It aims to portray the incidence of syphilis and evaluation 
of treatment among the inmates of the Woodbourne Institution for 
Defective Delinquents at Woodbourne, New York. The Institution, 
a medium security prison, is new and at present occupies a unique pos- 
ition among the Correctional Institutions of the State of New York 
in that it houses both mental defectives and normal prisoners. It is not 
a commitment prison, as all inmates are transferred from other prisons 
in the state. The inmate population will eventually consist entirely of 
mental defectives, but during the early organization period it was 
found advisable to transfer to the Institution both normal and defective 
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inmates. Legislative approval for such arrangement was obtained and q 
incorporated into the laws of the State of New York. : 
Thus the inmate body of Woodbourne Institution consists of two 
different groups, normal and mental defectives. Their criminal, social 
and mental histories range in extremes:- 
I. Criminal histories. 

A. Felons: murderers, armed robbers, etc. 

B. Misdemeanants: petit larceny, disorderly conduct, drunk- 
enness, etc. 

II. Social histories. 

A. Professional men of high standing, cultured and econ- 
omically competent, (whites and colored), and skilled 
craftsmen with a fair cultural background and fair econ- 
omic competence. 

B, Men from industrial walks of life--unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers (white and colored), share croppers and 
tenant farmers (colored), the former from the slum dis- 
tricts of industrial cities with little cultural (educational) 
background, the latter from shanty settlements of the 
agrarian cotton cultivating districts of the South; semi- 
literates and illiterates with an undeveloped social and 
economic competence, who have come North in search 
of “opportunities.” 

III. Mental histories. 

A. Men of high intellect possessing mental ages of 18 years 
and intelligence quotients of 120 (white), and mental ages 
of 19 with intelligence quotients of 127 (colored). 

B. Idiots and imbeciles with mental ages of 3 and intelli- 
gence quotients of 20 (white), and mental age of 6 and 
intelligence quotients of 40 (colored). 

The chronological ages of the inmate body range from 17 to 70 
years (white) and 18 to 53 years (colored). 

The entire inmate body, at the time of this study, consisted of 
718 men, of whom: 

1. 557 men, 77.58% of the total population, were white. 

2. 160 men, 22.28% of the total population, were colored. 

3. 1 man, 0.14% of the total population, was yellow. 
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Of these, the inmate class make-up was as follows: 


1. Normal men (non-defectives)-116 men, 16.15% of the total 
population, of whom: 
a. 97 men, 16.15% of the total population, were whites. 
b. 19 men, 2.64% of the total population, were colored. 
2. Mental defectives- 602 men, 83.85% of the total population, of 
whom: 
a. 460 men, 64.07% of the total population, were whites. 
b. 141 men, 19.64% of the total population, were colored. 
c. 1 man, 0.14% of the total population, was yellow. 
Table 1 shows the above described facts as to racial distribution 
and classification of institutional population. 


Ill. Sypuicitic INCIDENCE 


As stated before, each inmate upon arrival at the Institution is 
given a thorough physical examination, including a Wasserman ser- 
ological test. In addition thereto the personal record of each inmate is 
thoroughly checked. The determinations arrived at, as a result of the 
Wassermann serological tests and the past history, are as follows: 

1. Out of 718 Wassermann serological tests (the number of men 
in the inmate body) 68 men, 9.47% of the total population. 
were proven to be positive, of whom: 

a. 25 men (3.48%) of the total population were white. 
b. 42 men (5.85%) of the total population were colored. 
c. 1 man (0.14%) of the total population was yellow. 

2. 650 men (90.53%) of the total population were proven neg- 
ative, of whom: (03.90%) of the total population were estab- 
lished to have had a history of syphilitic incidence, of these: 

a. 16 men (2.23%) of the total population were white. 
b. 12 men (1.67%) of the total population were colored. 


Thus, the incidence of syphilis was established in the case of 96 men, 
either by blood Wassermann or personal record, constituting 13.37% 
of the total population. Those determined to have positive Wasser- 
manns were subjected to anti-syphilitic therapy, while those who 
showed a history of syphilitic incidence and negative Wassermanns 
were placed under observation. 
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The distribution of syphilitics as herein shown and the particular 
characteristics that attach thereto are more fully portrayed in the ac- 
companying Table II. Among the many facts shown in this table, one 
is worthy of particular note: the colored syphilitics constitute 33.75% 
of their own racial group. A related factor observed and shown in 
Table VIII, is the fact that 83.3% of the colored syphilitics, 28.1% of 
their own racial group are natives of the South. 


IV. AWARENESS OF SYPHILITIC INFECTION 


Among other facts derived from the examination of the personal 
record of the syphilitic inmates, clinical examinations and interviews. 
are that three instances of syphilitic incidence, 3.1% of all syphilitic 
cases, are congenital, and 93 instances of syphilitic incidence, 96.8% of 
all syphilitic cases are acquired. Of these: 


1. Normal men account for 12 instances of acquired syphilis, con- 
stituting 12.5% of all syphilitic cases and 12.9% of cases of 
acquired syphilis. 

2. Mental defectives account for: 

a. 3 instances of congenital syphilis, constituting 3.1% of all 
syphilitic cases and 100% of the cases of congenital syphilis. 
b. 81 instances of acquired syphilis, constituting 84.3% of 
all syphilitic cases and 87.1% of cases of acquired syphilis. 


The three congenital syphilitics were aware of syphilitic infection 
and received treatment prior to their admission to correctional insti- 
tutions. Two of the congenital patients received early adequate treatment 
with satisfactory clinical and serological outcome. Among the cases 
of acquired syphilis only 27 men, 28.1% of all syphilitics, 29% of cases 
of acquired syphilis, were aware of syphilitic infection and received 
treatment prior to their commitment; while 66 men, 68.7% of syph- 
ilitics, claim they were unaware of syphilitic infection prior to their 
admission to correctional institutions, and were first made aware of and 
received treatment in the correctional institutions to which they were 
admitted. Table III clearly illustrates and shows in greater detail the 
factors here noted. 


It seems incredible that 66 syphilitics, 68. 1%, of all syphilitics, of 
cases of acquired syphilis were unaware of primary or secondary le- 
sions. That such unawareness did exist is evidenced by the fact that none 
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of these men had applied for treatment before their admission to cor- 
rectional institutions. Thus, there exists in the general population a 
large unrecognized reservoir of syphilis potentially capable of spread- 
ing infection and indicates clearly that the educational campaign has 
not yet reached certain strata of society represented by this group. 
There is great need of informing the public that the lesions of early 
syphilis are often trivial. A routine serological examination of every 
patient is essential, regardless of the disease which brings him to the 
physician. 


V. GonorrHEAL INCIDENCE AMONG THE SYPHILITICS 


Table IV discloses that among those found syphilitic either through 
the medium of a Wassermann serological test or personal record in- 
vestigation, 34 men, 4.8% of the total population, constituting 35.4% 
of the syphilitics, had a past history of gonorrheal incidence. Of these: 

1. Normal men accounted for 7 cases, 7.3% of those with syph- 

ilitic incidence. 

2. Mental defectives accounted for 27 cases, 28.1% of those with 

syphilitic incidence. 

These figures are undoubtably too conservative being exclusively 
based on statements of inmates and records of the occasionally acute 
infection present on admission to the commitment prison. 


VI. Curono.toaicaL AGES 


Among the 96 syphilitics, representatives of all chronological age 
groups, there are: 


1. Eighteen men, 18.7% of all syphilitics, in the chronological 


age group of 18 to 24 years. Of these: 
a. Normal men have no representation in this chronological 
age group. 
b. Mental defectives account for 18 men, 18.7% of all syph- 
ilitics and 100% of the men in this chronological age group. 
2. 32 men, 33.3% of all syphilitics, in the chronological age group 
of 25 to 34 years. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 7 men, 7.3% of all syphilitics and 
21.9% of the men in this chronological age group. 
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b. Mental defectives account for 25 men, 26.0% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 78% of the men in this chronological age group. 
3, 31 men, 32.3% of all syphilitics, in the chronological age group 
of 35 to 44 years. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 1 man, 1.01% of all syphilitics, 
and 3.2% of the men in this chronological age group. 
b. Mental defectives account for 30 men, 31.25% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 96.8% of all the men in this chronological age 
group. 
4. llmen, 11.4% of all the syphilitics in the chronological age 
group of 45 to 54 years. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 3 men, 3.1% of all syphilitics 
and 27.0% of the men in this chronological age group. 
b. Mental defectives account for 8 men, 8.3% of all syph- 
ilitics and 73.0% of the men in this chronological age group. 
5. 4 men, 4.2% of all syphilitics in the chronological age group 
of 54 years and over. 
a. Normal men account for 1 man, 1.0% of all syphilitics 
and 25.0% of the men in this chronological age group. 
b. Mental defectives account for 3 men, 3.1% of all syph- 
ilitics and 75% of the men in this chronological age group. 
The above distribution of syphilitics, more fully pictured in Table 
V, illustrates that syphilitic incidence is mainly prevalent in the chron- 
ological age groups, 25 to 34 years and 35 to 44 years, there being only 
a very small fractional difference in favor of syphilitic incidence among 
the men in the chronological age group of 25 to 34 years. The next age 
groups in order of their respective prevalence of syphilitic incidence 
are the chronological age groups of 18 to 24 years; 45 to 54 years and 
lastly, over 54 years. 


VII. Mentat Aces AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


The factor of intelligence doubtlessly plays an important role in 
the matter of syphilitic incidence. 
1. 75 men, 78.% of all syphilitics, have a mental age of 6 to ¥ 
years, and an intelligence quotient of 40 to 66. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 1 man, 1% of all syphilitics, and 
1.3% of this M.A. and I.Q. group. 
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b. Mental defectives account for 74 men, 77% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 98.7% of this M.A. and 1.Q. group. 


2. 15 men, 15.6% of all syphilitics, have a mental age of 10 to 12 
years and an intelligence quotient of 67 to 86. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 5 men, 5.2% of all syphilitics, 
and 33.3% of this M.A. and I1.Q. group. 
b. Mental defectives account for 10 men, 10.4% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 66.6% of this M.A. and I.Q. group. 


3. 6 men, 6.2% of all syphilitics, have a mental age of 13 to 15 
years, and an intelligence quotient of 87 to 106. Of these: 
a. Normal men account for 6 men, 6.2% of all syphilitics, 
and 100% of this M.A. and I.Q. group. 
a. Mental defectives have no representation in this M.A. and 
1.Q. group. 

It seems from the determination of the M.A. and I.Q. groups, 
made among the syphilitic subjects of this study, that men with lower 
level of intelligence are subject to the acquisition of syphilitic infection 
to a very much greater extent, the ratio being 80 to 20 in favor of ac- 
quisition of syphilic infection by those of a low mental level. Table 
VI vividly demonstrates the prevalence of syphilitic incidence among 
the lower mental group. 


VIII. Marirat Stratus 


The further facts derived from this study and shown in TableVII 
are the marital stati of the 96 syphilitics. 


1. 72 men, 74.9% of all syphilitics, are single. Of whom: 
a. Normal men account for 6 men, 6.3% of all syphilitics, 
and 8.3% of all single men. 
b. Mental defectives account for 66 men, 68.7% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 91.7% of all the single men. 


2. 20 men, 20.9% of all syphilitics are married. Of whom: 


a. Normal men account for 4 men, 4.2% of all syphilitics, 
and 20% of the married men. 

b. Mental defectives account for 16 men, 16.7% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 80% of the married men. 


3. 2 men, 2.1% of all syphilitics, are divorced. Of whom: 
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a. Normal men account for 1 man, 1.0% of all syphilitics, 
and 50% of the divorced men. 
b. Mental defectives account for 1 man, 1.0% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 50.0% of divorced men. 
4. 2 men, 2.0% of all syphilitics are widowed. Of whom: 
a. Normal men account for 1 man, 1.0% of all syphilitics, 
and 50.0% of the widowed men. 
b. Mental defectives account for 1 man, 1.0% of all syph- 
ilitics, and 50.0% of widowed men. 
Observations of data in Tables V, VI, and VII tend to show that 
the incidence of syphilis is greatest among the single men of low men- 
talities in the chronological age groups of 25 to 44 years. 


IX. Nativity 


Another factor elicited by this study, is that: 

1. 86 men, 12% of the total population, 89.6% of all syphilitics, 
are native-born, of whom 37 men, 5.1% of the total population, 
38.5% of all syphilitics, and 43.0% of the native-born are from 
the Northern part of the United States. 49 men, 6.8% of the 
total population, 51% of all syphilitics and 57% of the native- 
born are from the Southern part of the United States. Of these: 

a. Normal men account for 10 men, 1.4% of the total pop- 
ulation, 10.4% of all syphilitics, and 11.7% of the native- 
born, of whom: 

(1) 6 men, 0.8% of the total population, 6.2% of all 
syphilitics, and 7% of the native-born constitute 
16.2% of the native-born from the Northern part 
of the United States. 

(2) 4 men, 0.6% of the total population, 4.2% of all 
syphilitics, 4.7% of the native-born constitute 8.1% 
of the native-born of the Southern part of the 
United States. 

b. Mental defectives account for 76 of all syphilitics, 88.3%, 
of the native-born, of whom: 

(1) 31 men, 4.3% of the total population, 32.3% of 
all syphilitics, 36.0% of the native-born, constitute 
83.8% of the native-born of the Northern part of 
the United States. 
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(2) 45 men, 6.2% of the total population, 46.8% of all 
syphilitics, 52.4% of the native-born, constitute 
91.9% of the native-born of the Southern part of 

the United States. 
2. 10 men of the total population, 10.4% of all syphilitics, are 

foreign-born, of whom: 
a. Normal men account for 2 men, 0.3% of the total pop- 
ulation, 2.1% of all syphilitics and 20% of foreign-born. 
b. Mental defectives account for 8 men, 1.1% of the total 
population, 8.3% of all syphilitics and 80% of foreign- 
born. 


The factors above stated and more fully pictured in Table VIII 
demonstrate that in 89.6%, syphilis is prevalent in native Americans. 
The native-born colored people coming from the Southern part of 
the United States are responsible for 52.1% of syphilitic incidence 
among the native-born and 84.9% of the syphilitic incidence among 
the colored syphilitics. The entire native-born colored group as such is 
responsible for 61.6% of the syphilitic incidence among native Amer- 
icans; although the colored group constitutes only 22.4% of the native- 
born among the inmate body. 


X. Sprvat Frum Examination 


The value of spinal fluid examination is unquestioned. Abnormal- 
ities of spinal fluid will occur long before clinical symptoms of neuro- 
syphilis become manifest. Also it is an important guide to the need and 
effectiveness of treatment in both early and late neurosyphilis. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that all syphilitics were permeated with a 
fear of spinal puncture, we succeeded in obtaining spinal fluid for exam- 
ination in only 26 instances, 27.0% of all syphilitic cases. Compulsion 
was not used as it involved a serious disciplinary problem. 

The four laboratory tests on spinal fluid which serve as diagnosis 
and treatment aids are: a complimentary fixation test, a cell count on 
fresh fluid; a globulin test; and a colloidal gold test. 

A positive complement fixation test is specific for syphilis. The 
other three tests are useful when interpreted with other laboratory and 
clinical findings. Lack of trained personnel at the Institution precluded 
a cell count or globulin determination. A quantitative Wassermann 
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was done by the Laboratory of the State Board of Health on all spec- 
imens. A colloidal gold test is not done as a routine by the State Labor- 
atory, but experimentally was performed on six spinal fluids. 

An evaluation of results of spinal fluid examinations reveal the 
following findings: 

1. A Wassermann test was done on 26 spinal fluid specimens, 

27% of all syphilitics, and 100% of spinals. Of these: 

a. 3 spinal fluid specimens, 3.1% of all syphilitics, 11.4% of 
spinals proved unsatisfactory because of contamination and 
blood admixture. 

b. 20 spinal fluid specimens, 20.8% of all syphilitics, 76.9% 
of all spinals proved negative. 

c. 3 spinal fluid specimens, 3.1% of all syphilitics, 11.4% of 
all spinals proved positive. 

2. A colloidal gold test was done in 6 instances, 6.2% of all syph- 
ilitics, 22.8% of all spinals. Of these: 

a. A paretic curve occurred in 4 instances, 4.2% of all syph- 
ilitics, 15.3% of all spinals and 66.6% of all colloidal gold 
curved tests. Two of these cases, 2.1% of all syphilitics, 
7.6% of all spinals, 33.3% of colloidal gold tests, 50% of 
paretic curve determinitions, showed definite clinical evi- 
dence of Neurosyphilis. 

b. A syphilitic curve occurred in 2 instances, 2.1% of all 
syphilitics, 7.6% of all spinals and 33.3% of all colloidal 
gold tests; 1 of these cases, 1% of all syphilitics, 3.8% of 
spinals, 16.6% of coloidal gold tests, 50% of syphilitic 
curve determinations, was a congenital syphilitic, with 
definite evidence of cerebral irritation as evidenced by 
epileptic manifestations. In all these 6 cases, the comple- 
ment fixation test was negative. 

In conclusion, I wish to strongly emphasize that spinal fluid ex- 
aminations are an absolute necessity in the diagnosis and treatment of 
all syphilitic patients. Measures should be instituted to make such tests 
compulsory. Colloidal gold tests are valuable aids in diagnosis and treat- 
ment and facilities should be made available to include in all routine 
spinal fluid examinations, not only a complement fixation test, but also 
all three accessory tests, viz, a cell count, a globulin determination 
and a colloidal gold test. 
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XI. TREATMENT 


The proper treatment of syphilis includes a thorough knowledge 
of the individual patient’s physical status. Accordingly, as previously 
stressed, each inmate upon admission is given a complete physical ex- 
amination including a urinalysis and a Wassermann serological test. 
Those who show a positive reaction or give a history of anti-luetic 
treatment, with a negative serological determination, but with signs or 
symptoms of syphilis, are placed on our active treatment list. 


1. Within the period of February, 1938, to May, 1939, a group 
of 68 men, 9.8% of the total population, 70.8% of all syph- 
ilitics were found in need of and subjected to anti-syphilitic 
treatment. In all these cases the infection was of more than 
three years duration. Of the 68 cases: 1 man, 1.0% of all syph- 
ilitics, 1.5% of those under treatment represented a case of 
congenital syphilis; 67 men, 79.8% of all syphilitics, 99.0% of 
men under treatment were cases of acquired syphilis. Of these: 


a. 7 men, 7.3% of all syphilitics, 10.3% of those under treat- 
ment represented cases of “late syphilis,” of whom: 


(1) Three cases, 3.1% of all syphilitics, 4.2% of those 
under treatment, 42.9% of “late syphilis” were in- 
stances of clinical neurosyphilis. 

(2) Three cases, 3.1% of all syphilitics, 4.2% of those 
under treatment, 42.9% of “late syphilis“ were in- 
stances of asymptomatic neurosyphilis. 

(3) One case, 1.0% of all syphilitics, 1.4% of those under 
treatment, 14.3% of “late syphilis” was an instance 
of cardio-vascular syphilis. 


b. 60 men, 62.5% of all syphilitics, 88.2% of those under 
treatment represented cases of “latent syphilis.” Spinal 
fluids were available in only 26 of our patients. According- 
ly, if a careful survey failed to disclose clinical signs and 
symptoms of syphilis, the cases were considered to be in 
a latent stage. Of these: 2 cases, 2.0% of all syphilitics, 
2.8% of those under treatment, 3.3% of “latent syphilis” 
showed scars of healed syphilitic lesions, but no signs of 
clinical activity. One of these showed loss of vision of one 
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eye, resulting from a syphilitic chorio-retinitis; the other 
case showed a perforated septum. 

All cases, the congenital, the late, and the latent syphilitics were 
subjected to routine treatment, the continuous alternating method. 
Each man ultimately receives a minimum of three courses. Each course 
consists of 10 intravenous injections of Neoarsphenamine 0.6 gram each, 
given at weekly intervals, followed by 10 intramuscular injections at 
weekly intervals of Bismuth Salicylate 0.2 gram each. The Iodides 
were only used in “late syphilis” and not routinely. 

In the cases of 68 men, 9.5% of the total population, 78.8% of 
all syphilitics, a total of 2124 injections were administered. Of these, 
995 injections, 46.8% of all injections administered were injections of 
Neoarsphenamine, and 1129 injections, 53.2% of all injections adminis- 
tered were injections of Bismuth Salicylate. The number of injections 
given each inmate at the conclusion of this study differed and depended 
upon the date of admission of the inmate to the Institution. The num- 
ber of injections given, kind of drug used and number of treatments 
administered to each man and other relevant data are indicated in 
Table X. 

At the end of each course the recipients of anti-syphilitic therapy 
are given a thorough re-check, including a Wassermann serological 
test and urinalysis. Treatment resulted in relief of symptoms and pre- 
vention of progression in all our late cases. Good health was maintain- 
ed, and no instance of relapse occurred in any of the latent cases. The 
effect of treatment on serum reaction was as follows: There was a 
reversal of serum reaction in the case of 2 men, 2.9% of syphilitics 
under treatment. There was an increase in intensity as measured by 
quantitative Wassermann reaction in the case of 33 men, a decline in 
intensity in the case of 7 men, and no change in the reaction in the 
case of 26 men. 

2. The 28 men under observation, 3.9% of the total population, 

21.2% of all syphilitics, have maintained the “arrest” of their 
syphilitic infection during this period. 


XII. TREATMENT REACTION 


In the entire group of 68 patients receiving anti-luetic therapy, 6 
patients, 8.8% of those under treatment, showed reactions to the drugs 
employed. 
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In a total of 995 Neoarspenamine injections, 3 patients, 4.4% of 
those under treatment, 50% of those reacting to drugs, reacted with 
Dermatitis in two instances and with Jaundice in one instance. Of the 
two instances of Dermatitis, constituting one Dermatitis reaction to 
497.5 injections, one was a severe erythemato-vesicular eruption with 
exfoliation. Herpes Zoster Ophthalmica complicated this case, resulting 
in corneal opacities with impairment of vision. The second instance of 
Dermatitis was milder in character. There were no sequalae. The one 
instance of Jaundice in a total of 995 injections, was of a mild type. 
There were slight gastro-intestinal symptoms, with normal temperature. 
Recovery was complete in three weeks. 

In a total of 1129 injections of Bismuth Salicylate, 3 patients, 4.4% 
of those under treatment, 50% of those reacting to drugs, reacted with 
a Stomatitis in two instances and with a Dermatitis in one instance. 
Of the two instances of Stomatitis, constituting 1 Stomatitis reaction 
to 564.5 injections, one was severe in character, with a septic intox- 
ication. The second case of Stomatitis was milder in character. Both 
fully recovered. The one instance of Dermatitis in a total of 1129 in- 
jections occurred in a patient with essential hypertension. Reaction 
followed the first injection of Bismuth. No other drugs were used at 
the time. It was a generalized morbilliform eruption which cleared 
up in five weeks. 


XIII. Summary AND CONCLUSION 


Woodbourne Institution for Defective Delinquents is a medium 
security prison under the jurisdiction of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction. It is used for the incarceration of both normal men 
and mental defectives. 

This survey discloses the prevalence of syphilis in 13.9% of the 
prisoners, in a total population of 718 men. The white syphilitics con- 
stitute 5.71% of the total population, 7.36% of their own racial group 
and account for 42.71% of all syphilitics. The colored syphilitics con- 
stitute 7.52% of the total population, 33.75% of their own racial 
group and account for 56.25% of all syphilitics. Also noteworthy is 
the fact that 83.3% of the native-born colored syphilitics are from 
the southern states. 

Asymptomatic syphilis is more common than is generally supposed; 
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68.7% of all syphilitics were unaware of their infection prior to their 
admission to a correctional institution. 

The greatest incidence of syphilis is found among men of low in- 
telligence, single men, and in the chronological age group of 25 to 44 
years. The men with Mental Ages of 6 to 9 years and Intelligence 
Quotients of 40 to 60, constitute 78.0% of all syphilitics; the single 
men constitute 74.9% of all syphilitics; and the men in the chronolog- 
ical age groups of 25 to 44 years constitute 65.6% of all syphilitics. 

Routine continuous alternating courses of Neoarsphenamine and 
Bismuth Salicylate for patients with late and latent syphilis were ef- 
fective in maintaining good health. No instance of progression or re- 
lapse occurred during a period of sixteen months. Serological reversal 
of Wassermann, however, occurred in only 2.9% of these patients. 

Twenty-six inmates, 27% of all syphilitics, submitted to spinal 
punctures, disclosing three cases of asymptomatic neurosyphilis. There- 
fore, as an aid to diagnosis and treatment, measures should be instituted 
to make such tests compulsory for all syphilitics, and as often as nec- 
essary at the discretion of the physician. 

Syphilis control measures are only a small part of the prison 
physician’s duties. Until such time as prison hospital staffs are adequate- 
ly manned, special individualized treatment cannot be considered. 
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A STUDY OF THE UNFOUNDED BELIEFS 
OF DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


JACK SCHUYLER, A. M. 


Woodbourne, N. Y. 


I. THe Prosptem 


The purpose of this study is to find to what extent defective de- 
linquents’’ segregated in the Woodbourne Institution for Defective 
Delinquents have heard of and believe in certain kinds of unfounded 
beliefs. ‘* 

The primary objective of this study is to discover the most wide- 
spread and influential kinds of unfounded beliefs forming irrational 
habits of thought and behavior based on primitive ways of thinking 
and childish acceptances which folk-lore, tradition and ignorance 
nourish and keep alive. 

The desire to achieve prosperity and comfort, to avoid disease 
and disaster, to know the future, to secure needed benefits and avoid 
unwanted happenings, are all important in understanding the continuous 
survival of unfounded beliefs in our scientific culture. To a large degree 
unfounded beliefs represent our inheritance of the unreasonable which 
has survived through many, many centuries. The number of charms 
worn by the soldiers in the World War was almost equal to the number 
of soldiers, illustrating the important place superstition occupies in the 
mind of man today. In fact superstition is so prevalent that the New 
York World’s Fair includes a vivid exhibit to combat superstitions con- 
cerning medicine. Erroneous but superficially plausible associations and 
analogies are accepted as true, leading to a world of spirits, powers 
and magical changes. 

The existence of a large group of delinquent mental defective 
adults offers an unique opportunity for the investigation of the extent 
to which unfounded beliefs, in part, may help us to understand the be- 
havior of a particular group in our criminal population. Furthermore, 
the most widespread unfounded beliefs found in this study will be an 
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integral part of units of study in the hygiene and sciences classes for 
the purpose of eradicating the determining influence of these unfound- 
ed beliefs. 


II. MetuHop or Stupy 


The individual responses of defective delinquents in the Wood- 
bourne Institution for Defective Delinquents to certain unfounded 
beliefs were secured by means of a questionnaire of items so organized 
that the subjects could record their responses to these items. 

To make a comparative study, the list of beliefs used by Caldwell 
and Lundeen ‘*) was made the basis of this study. Caldwell and Lun- 
deen made up a list of 200 common and widespread unfounded beliefs 
and each subject was asked to indicate whether he had ever heard of 
the particular unfounded belief, whether he believed it and whether 
his actions were influenced by it. 

This method of approach had to be somewhat modified for use 
with defective delinquents. By means of an actual sampling of a small 
group of subjects, it was discovered that a list of 200 items would take 
too much time and that the language of the items was too difficult. 
Furthermore, a large percentage of the population is either entirely 
illiterate or illiterate for all practicable purposes. Thus, a shorter list 
of 79 items had to be used, some of the items re-worded and a technique 
devised that would adequately sample the entire population. 

Except for four beliefs, the items chosen in this study were those 
“heard” by at least 45.8 per cent of the boys and girls whom Caldwell 
and Lundeen tested. The problem of reading ability was eliminated 
by giving the test orally, the subject’s responses being limited to placing 
a check or cross in the proper box. The third division of the question- 
naire used by Caldwell and Lundeen, whether the subject was “in- 
fluenced” by the belief, was eliminated because a sampling demon- 
strated great difficulty by the subjects in understanding the meaning 
of this requested response. Thorndike “? has listed, in the order of their 
frequency, the twenty thousand words most often used. Almost all 
the words used in the items are among the first 1500 of Thorndike’s 
word list, three words from 1500 to 2500 and five words from 4,000 to 
9,000. These five words are rheumatism, dishonest, poisonous, almanac 
and bewitch. They were carefully discussed before the test was given 


in order to insure understanding. 
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III. Test PRocEDURE 


The men were given no clue as to the purpose of the test. In order 
to disguise the test, they were told it was a general information test, 
to be used by the school in improving the instructional material used 
in the health and science classes. The response forms contained the 
heading, “General Information Test.” 


General Information Test 






































Name Number———— 
A B ; A B 

1.| | | 41. | 

2.| 42. | 

3.| | 43. | 

4.| | 44. | 

5 —— 45. ! 


Directions given orally were to “Put a check (\/) in box A, next 
to the number of each statement if you have heard the statement be- 
fore. Put a cross (X) in box A, next to the number of the statement 
if you did not hear the statement before. 

Put a check (\/) in box B, if you believe the statement. Put a 
cross (X) in box B, if you do not believe the statement.” 

The men were tested in groups of twenty-five. Two examples 
were given on the blackboard in order to acquaint the subjects with 
the proper method of response. 

Then each item of the test was read aloud, slowly and clearly by 
the administrator. The reading of each item was repeated after five sec- 
onds to assure comprehension. During the administration of the test, 
the response sheet of each subject was examined by the administrator 
after the response had been made for each item. This was done for the 
first ten items to be sure that the men responded clearly and accurately 
and fully understood the directions. 


IV. Returns 


From the 403 subjects called for the test, only 296 completed the 
response sheet. A certain number were unavailable because of hospital- 
ization, sickness or dental appointments. Another group was unavail- 
able because they could not be spared from their jobs. Fifty-two re- 
fused to cooperate because they were afraid it represented some kind 
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of a psychological examination. The inmates were placed in this in- 
stitution as the result of a psychological test and thus they fear psycho- 
logical examinations as sources of undesirable effects. More or less, they 
regard the psychologist as a witch doctor. The returns of twenty- 
seven were discarded because the response form was incomplete. 


V. Resutts 


The average number of items “heard” was 62.9 or 79.6 per cent 
of the total number of items presented, whereas Caldwell and Lundeen 
found that the average number of these items “heard” ni high school 
seniors was 68.2 per cent. 

The average number of items “believed” was 43.5 or 54.4 per 
cent of the total number of beliefs presented, whereas Caldwell and 
Lundeen found that the average number of items “believed” was 
21.3 per cent. 

First omitting item 79, then combining alternate items in the test 
and using the Spearman-Brown “prophecy” formula, the reliability of 
the test is found to be .89. 


VI. Torat Responses TO DirFERENT Types or BELIEFS 


Unfortunately it was not possible to make any exact comparisons 
of the beliefs of defective delinquents to the high-school seniors and 
college students tested by Caldwell and Lundeen. 

In their report, Caldwell and Lundeen divided the items into 
eight groups, weather proverbs, signs of luck, visitors, etc., miscon- 
ceptions about health, misconceptions derived from astrology, phren- 
ology, etc., misconceptions about natural phenomena (omitting weather 
proverbs), witchcraft and spiritualism and the miscellaneous group. 
Caldwell and Lundeen report the number of items belonging to each 
group but do not specifically state what particular items belong to 
each group. Therefore, the writer placed the items in each group on an 
arbitrary basis. Another group, psychology, was included in this study 
because it was thought that many of the items belonged properly to 
this group. Caldwell and Lundeen’s miscellaneous group was omitted 
because all the seventy-nine items could be placed in the other groups. 

In Table I, the percentage of beliefs that the defective delinquents 
have “heard” is based on the total number of beliefs in the particular 
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group. Thus in Classification 1, Group 1, the average “heard” is 75.9 
per cent of the eight beliefs. The per cent “believed” is based upon the 
per cent if items “heard” in that particular group. For example, in 
Classification 1, Line 3, the per cent “believed” is 80.5 per cent of the 
seven beliefs the defective delinquents have “heard.” Similiarly, in 
Classification 2, Group 1, the average “heard” is 77.1 per cent of the 
ten beliefs. In Classification 2, Line 1, the per cent “believed” is 61.5 
per cent of the ten beliefs the defective delinquents have “heard.” 

Misconceptions about health and psychology have a high per cent 
“believed” on the basis of those “heard” whereas the items belonging 
to the witchcraft and spiritualism group, the natural phenomena 
group, the weather group, the signs of luck and visitors group have a 
much lower per cent. Similar results were found in the study conducted 
by Caldwell and Lundeen demonstrating the incidence of similar be- 
havior among defective delinquents and high-school seniors. 

Classification 2 represents an entirely different method of group- 
ing the items. It is well known that magic is a most important part 
of the culture of primitive peoples. Magic has been rejected by religion 
and replaced by a rational world view. It is in general dispute. Yet it 
is still with us. Magical acts rest on the faith that desired results may be 
achieved or feared results obviated by means of an established series 
of manipulations, rituals or incantations. The reminders of our past 
are transmitted from generation to generation. Superstitions not only 
excite fear and anxiety, but themselves are born of the emotions. The 
desire for security and confidence, the dread of impending and un- 
known perils-these are its life and strength. To the untutored mind, 
all inanimate and animate objects are closely related in that they may 
affect the course of human events. Animals and heavenly bodies are the 
two large groups of things which many people believe to affect 
happenings. 

Misconceptions classified in the fear group have a much higher 
per cent “believed” on the basis of those “heard” while misconcep- 
tions about magic, animals, and heavenly bodies have a much lower 
per cent. 


VII. Anatysis BY Types or IpEaAs 


The discussion from Section VII to Section XII is based on 
Table 2. The 79 items of this study were placed in two classifications. 
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Classification 1 is similar to the one used by Caldwell and Lundeen 
except for the addition of one more type, Psychology, in this study. 
Classification 2 groups the items according to some of the basic elements 
found in all superstitious beliefs. 

Grouping according to I.Q. is similar to the system used in the 
Woodbourne Institution for Defective Delinquents. The high-grade 
imbecile is placed within the 40-49 I. Q. group; the moron within the 
50 to 66 I.Q. group and the borderline defective within the 67 to 72 
I. Q. group. 

In these classifications the per cent of ideas that the persons have 
“heard” is based upon the total number of ideas in the particular group. 
For example, in Classification 1 under the group Race, line 1, the av- 
erage “heard” is 94.0 per cent of the eight weather proverbs. Similarly 
in Classification 2, under the group Race, line 1, the average “heard” 
is 82.4 per cent of the ten ideas dominantly involving magic. The per 
cent “believed” is based upon the per cent of ideas “heard.” For exam- 
ple, in Classification 1, under the group Chronological Age, line 9, 
the per cent “believed” is 62.4 per cent, which indicates that the de- 
fective delinquents “believe” on an average, in 62.4 per cent of the 
weather proverbs that they have “heard.” Similarly, in Classification 2, 
under the group Chronological Age, line 9, the average “believed” is 
67.2 per cent of the ideas dominantly involving magic that they have 
“heard.” 


VIII. Responses or Wuite AND Cotorep Derective DELINQUENTS 
to DirreERENT Types oF Ipeas. 


Classification 1, lines 1 and 3 present a summary of the responses 
“heard” and “believed” according to this grouping, of the total number 
of colored persons to the different types of ideas. Classification 2, lines 
1 and 3 present a summary of the responses “heard” and “believed” 
according to this same grouping, of the total number of colored per- 
sons. 

Classification 1, lines 2 and 4+ present a summary of the different 
types of ideas “heard” and “belicved” by white defective delinquents 
according to this grouping. 

Weather proverbs have the highest per cent “heard” among the 
colored persons whereas superstitions about psychology have the high- 
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est per cent “heard” among the white persons, according to the respon- 
ses indicated in Classification 1. 

According to the responses indicated in Classification 2, the color- 
ed persons have “heard” approximately the same number of super- 
stitions in all the groups. Superstitions dealing with animals have the 
highest per cent “heard” among the white persons. 

In Classification 1, misconceptions about health have the highest 
per cent “believed ” among colored persons while superstitions deal- 
ing with psychology have the highest per cent “believed” among the 
white persons. 

Superstitions dominated by the emotion of fear have the highest 
per cent “believed” among the white and colored persons in clas- 
sification 2. 

The responses in Classification 1 indicate that colored persons have 
“heard” more ideas than the white persons. The average per cent 
“heard” by the colored persons is 82.1 while the average per cent 
“heard” by the white persons is 77.6. 

Interestingly enough, the colored persons have “heard” more 
of the ideas than the white persons according to Classification 2. The 
average per cent “heard” by the colored persons is 86.2 while the av- 
erage per cent “heard” by the white persons is 84.5. 

However, both colored and white persons “believe” approximate- 
ly the same number of ideas in Classification 1. The average per cent 
“believed” by the colored persons is 69.1 while the average per cent 
“believed” by the white persons is 69.3. 

Yet again, both colored and white persons “believe” approximate- 
ly the same number of ideas in Classification 2. The average per cent 
“believed” by the colored persons is 66.8 while the average per cent 
“believed” by the white persons is 67. 8. 


IX Tue Responses or Various AcE Groups To 
DIFFERENT Types or IDEAS 


According to the responses indicated in Classification 1, miscon- 
ceptions about natural phenomena and those dealing with psychology 
have the highest per cent “heard” by the persons less than 21 years. 
Superstitions about witchcraft and spiritualism have the highest per 
cent “heard” by the persons from 21 to 35 years old. Misconceptions 
about natural phenomena, witchcraft and spiritualism and those deal- 
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ing with psychology have the highest per cent “heard” among the 
persons over 35 years old. 


It is significant to note that in Classification 2, superstitions about 
animals and superstitions dominated by the emotion of fear have the 
greatest per cent “heard” in all three age groups. 


Again, in Classification 1, misconceptions about health and those 
dealing with psychology have the highest per cent “believed” among 
all three age groups. 

In Classification 2, the evidence indicates that superstitions 
characterized by magic and those superstitions concerning heavenly 
bodies have a high per cent “believed” in the age group less than 21 
years, only to decline in importance in the older age groups. The per 
cent “believed” of the superstitions about animals increases from the 
lowest per cent in the group of less than 21 years old to the highest per 
cent in the older age groups. 

The responses in Classification 1 indicate that all three groups 
have “heard” approximately the same per cent of ideas. The average 
per cent “heard” for the persons less than 21 years is 76.9; for the per- 
sons between 21 and 35 years, 78.6 per cent and for the persons over 
35 years, 77.9 per cent. 

Yet again, in Classification 2 the persons over 35 years have 
“heard” more items than the persons less than 21 years and the persons 
between 21 and 35 years. The average per cent “heard” by the persons 
from 21 to 35 years is 76.4 per cent. The average per cent “heard” by 
the persons less than 21 years is 81.7 per cent. The average per cent 
“heard” by the persons over 35 years 1s 83.1 per cent. 

According to the responses indicated in Classification 1, “belief” 
increases with age. The average per cent “believed” for the persons 
less than 21 years is 66.9; for the persons between 21 and 35 years, 
68.9 per cent and for the persons over 35 years, 74.9 per cent. 

But in Classification 2, the per cent “believed” is greatest for the 
persons over 35 years and greater for the persons between 21 and 35 
years than for the persons less than 21 years. The average per cent 
“believed for the persons over 35 years is 75.8 per cent; for the per- 
sons between 21 and 35 years, it is 67.9 per cent; for the persons less 
than 21 years, it is 65.4 per cent.. 

Thus we see that the oldest group has heard more and believes 
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more superstitions than the other two age groups. These results seem to 
indicate that the suggestibility of defective delinquents increases with 
age. 
X. Tue Responses or DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS WITH RURAL 
AND URBAN BacCKGROUND TO DIFFERENT TyPEs oF IDEAS 


For the purpose of definition in this report, a man with a rural 
background is one who has lived his first fifteen years on a farm or in a 
community of twenty-five hundred population or less. A man with 
an urban background is one who has lived his first fifteen years in a 
town or city of over twenty-five hundred population.” 

According to the responses indicated in Classification 1, weather 
proverbs and misconceptions about natural phenomena have the greatest 
per cent “heard” by the rural group whereas misconceptions about 
natural phenomena, superstitions concerned with witchcraft and spirit- 
ualism and superstitions concerned with psychology have the great- 
est per cent “heard” by the urban group. 

In Classification 2, superstitions concerned with animals have the 
greatest per cent “heard” in both the rural and urban group. 

Weather proverbs, misconceptions about health and misconceptions 
about natural phenomena have the greatest per cent “believed” by the 
rural group according to Classification 1, while the urban group “be- 
lieves” more of the misconceptions about health and the superstitions 
about psychology. 

It is interesting to note that in Classification 2, superstitions about 
animals have the greatest per cent “believed” by the rural group and 
superstitions concerned with the emotion of fear have the greatest per 
cent “believed” by the urban group. 

The welfare of rural folk, to a greater extent than urban, is af- 
fected by weather conditions and they are in closer contact with natur- 
al phenomena, thereby being more likely to hear and believe weather 
proverbs and superstitions about natural phenomena. Urban folk, on 
the other hand, are more concerned with the relationships among people, 
thereby being more likely to believe superstitions about psychology 
and superstitions dominated by the emotion of fear. 

In Classification 1, the evidence indicates that the rural group has 
“heard” more of the beliefs than the urban group. The average per cent 
“heard” by the rural group is 80.9, The average per cent “heard” by the 
urban group is 79.5. 
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Again, in Classification 2, the rural group has “heard” more of 
the beliefs than the urban group. The rural group has “heard” the av- 
erage per cent of 83.1 while the urban group has “heard” the average 
per cent of 81.1. 

It is evident that in Classification 1, the per cent “believed” is 
greater for the rural group than for the urban group. The average per 
cent “believed” by the rural group is 68.9. The average per cent 
“believed” by the urban group is 65.1. 

Also in Classification 2, the rural group “believes” more of the 
ideas than does the urban group. The rural group “believes” 68.2 av- 
erage per cent while the urban group “believes” the average per cent 
of 62.0. 


XI. Tue Responses or DeFEcTIVE DELINQUENTS WITH VARYING 
ScHoot GRADES TO DiFFERENT Types oF IDEAS 


According to the responses indicated in Classification 1, weather 
proverbs and misconceptions about natural phenomena have the great- 
est per cent “heard” by the illiterate groups while weather proverbs, 
misconceptions about natural phenomena and signs of luck, visitors, etc., 
have the greatest per cent “heard” by the groups with a school grade 
of 3 to 4.9 and 5 to 6.9. 

However in Classification 2, the illiterate group shows the great- 
est per cent “heard” of the superstitions characterized by fear and 
superstitions concerned with animals. Superstitions concerned with 
heavenly bodies have the greatest per cent “heard” by the 3 to 4.9 
school grade group. Superstitions characterized by fear have the great- 
est per cent “heard” by the 5 to 6.9 school grade group. Superstitions 
concerning animals decrease with increase in education. 

Weather proverbs and misconceptions about health have the great- 
est per cent “believed” by the illiterate group and the 3 to 4.9 school 
grade group. Weather proverbs and misconceptions derived from as- 
trology and phrenology have the greatest per cent “believed” by the 
5 to 6.9 school grade group. 

According to the responses indicated in Classification 2, supersti- 
tions concerned with animals have the greatest per cent “believed” 
in all three groups. 

According to the responses indicated in Classification 1, the il- 
literate group has “heard” more of the ideas than the 3 to 4.9 school 
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grade group and the 5 to 6.9 school grade group. The illiterate group 
“heard” the average per cent of 83.9. The 3 to 4.9 school grade group 
“heard” the average per cent of 76.3. The 5 to 6.9 school grade group 
“heard” the average per cent of 74.7. The per cent “heard” decreases 
with increase in education. 

In Classification 2, all the groups “heard” approximately the same 
average per cent of the ideas. The illiterate group “heard” the average 
per cent of 73.0. The 3 to 4.9 school grade group “heard” the average 
per cent of 73.2. The 5 to 6.9 school grade group “heard” the average 
per cent of 75.5. 

Interestingly enough, in Classification 1 the illiterate group “believ- 
es” more of the ideas than the other two groups. The illiterate group “be- 
lieves” the average per cent of 86.3. The 3 to 4.9 school grade group 
“believes” the average per cent of 71.2. The 5 to 6.9 school grade 
group “believes” the average per cent of 69.9. The per cent “believed” 
decreases with increase in education. 

Again, in Classification 2 the illiterate group “believes” more of 
the ideas than the other two groups. The illiterate group “believes” 
the average per cent of 80.5. The 3 to 4.9 school grade group “believes” 
the average per cent of 71.8. The 5 to 6.9 school grade group “believes” 
the average per cent of 65.8. The per cent “believed” decreases with 


increase in education. 


Xil. Tue Responses or Varrous Levers in INTELLIGENCE 
TO DirFeERENT Types or Ipras 


In Classification 1, misconceptions about natural phenomena and 
superstitions about psychclogy have the highest per cent “heard” in 
the 40 to 49 I. Q. group. Misconceptions about natural phenomena 
have the highest per cent “heard” in the 50 to 66 I. Q. group only to 
be somewhat displaced by misconceptions derived from astrology and 
phrenology in the 67 to 72 I. Q. group. 

According to the responses in Classification 2, superstitions con- 
cerned with animals and heavenly bodies have the greatest per cent 
“heard” in the 40 to 49 I. Q. group. In the 50 to 66 I. Q. group, super- 
stitions dominantly characterized by fear have the greatest per cent 
“heard.” Superstitions concerned with magic have the greatest per cent 


“heard” in the 67 to 72 I. Q. group. 
The responses in Classification 1 indicate that weather proverbs, 
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misconceptions about health and misconceptions about natural phe- 
nomena have the highest per cent “believed” for all the I. Q. groups. 
However in Classification 2, superstitions concerned with magic have 
the greatest per cent “believed” in the 40 to 49 I. Q. group. Supersti- 
tions about animals have the greatest per cent “believed” in the 50 to 
66 and 67 to 72 I. Q. groups. 

Again, in Classification 1 the per cent “heard” decreases with a 
rise in I. Q. The average per cent “heard” for the 40 to 49 I. Q. group 
is 80.1; for the 50 to 66 I. Q. group, 79.3 per cent and for the 67 to 
72 I. Q. group, 75.1 per cent. 

Also in Classification 2, the per cent “heard” decreases with a rise 
in I. Q. The average per cent “heard” for the 40 to 49 I. Q. group is 
85.9; for the 50 to 66 I. Q. group, 82.8 per cent and for the 67 to 72 
1.Q. group, 80.4 per cent. 

According to Classification 1, the average per cent “believed” is 
largest for the 40 to 49 I. Q. group and smallest for the 67 to 72 I. Q. 
group. The average per cent “believed” for the 40 to 49 I. Q. group 
is 90.1; for the 50 to 66 I. Q. group, 68.3 per cent; for the 67 to 72 
I. Q. group, 57.6 per cent. 

Again, in Classification 2 the average per cent “believed” for the 
40 to 49 I. Q. group is 91.5; for the 50 to 66 I. Q. group, 71.5 per cent; 
for the 67 to 72 I. Q. group, 59.5 per cent. Thus, we see that the per 
cent “believed” decreases as the I. Q. increases. 


XIII. Irem ANALysiIs 


In Table III, a comparable summary was made of the responses of 
defective delinquents as found in this study and the responses of high- 
school seniors recorded by Caldwell and Lundeen. The purposes of 
this table are threefold. First, to present the items included in the study; 
second, to make possible a comparable analysis of the responses to 
each individual item; third, to find the more important and outstanding 
items influencing the defective delinquents and compare them to the 
outstanding items influencing the high-school seniors. 

Columns A and B summarize the responses of 296 defective de- 
linquents to each item. Columns C and D summarize the responses of 
918 high-school seniors to the same items as found by Caldwell and 
Lundeen. Columns A and C present the per cent “heard” based on the 
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total number of responses in each group. Columns B and D present the 
per cent “believed” for each item, based on the number of individuals 
who “heard” the particular item. For example, in Column B, Item 1, 
95.5 per cent of the 266.4 (average) defective delinquents who “heard” 
the item “believed” it to be true. In Column D, Item 1, 43.3 per cent 
of the 702.3 (average) high-school seniors who “heard” the item “be- 
lieved” it to be true. 

This study, to insure comparable data, uses the same basis for the 
selection of the most important ideas as did Caldwell and Lundeen. 
The importance of an item that has a high per cent “believed” on the 
basis of those “heard” is determined by its frequency of occurrence, 
that is, per cent “heard” on the basis of the total number of responses. 
In the same way, the importance of an item that occurs frequently is 
determined by the number of individuals who “believe” it. Thus an 
item having a high per cent in both respects is an important item. From 
the study, 17 items, Numbers 1, 6, 8, 17, 19, 21, 27, 47, 59, 60, 61, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 79 have been found to be commonly “heard” and 
“believed.” 

Only seven items that seem to be important in this study are also 
important in the Caldwell and Lundeen study. Significantly, four of 
these items appear in Classification 1 under the Psychology group. Com- 
bining Classification 1 and 2, the Psychology group and the Fear 
group appear predominantly as important groups. On similar anal- 
ysis of the data given by Caldwell and Lundeen, it was seen that in- 
dividual items found among the weather proverbs, misconceptions 
about astrology and phrenology and the superstitions placed in the 
Psychology group appear predominantly as important items. Thus we 
see that this study and the study of Caldwell and Lundeen correspond 
to some extent with regard to the most important items except that 
fear is a larger determining factor in the behavior of defective 
delinquents. 


XTV. ConcLusions 


As far as the data presented in this study are concerned, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seem to be warranted. 

The data demonstrate that the social institutions which influence 
defective delinquents, including education, have not prevented or re- 
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moved belief in misconceptions and superstitions, although education 
has reduced superstitions to some extent. 

Defective delinquents have heard more of the ideas than high- 
school seniors. 

Defective delinquents believe in more than half of the ideas pre- 
sented and more than twice as many ideas as high-school seniors. 


Misconceptions about health and unfounded beliefs concerning 
psychology have a comparatively higher average per cent “believed” 
on the basis of those “heard” than weather proverbs, signs of luck, vis- 
itors, etc., misconceptions derived from astrology, phrenology, miscon- 
ceptions about natural phenomena and superstitions about witchcraft, 
spiritualism, etc. 

Superstitions dominated by the emotion of fear have a compara- 
tively higher average per cent “believed” on the basis of those “heard” 
than superstitions about magic, animals and heavenly bodies. 

Although colored defective delinquents have “heard” more of the 
ideas than white defective delinquents, both groups “believe” approx- 
imately the same average per cent. 

The older defective delinquents believe more of the ideas than do 
the younger ones whereas Peatman and Greenspan found a decrease 
with age among colored school children. 

Defective delinquents who spent their formative years in a rural 
environment have heard and believe more of the unfounded beliefs 
than do the defective delinquents who come from an urban environ- 
ment. This corresponds to the results found by Gould.” 

On the whole, education decreases belief in unfounded ideas among 
defective delinquents. This corresponds to the results found by Peat- 
man and Greenspan.‘®*? 

The intelligence of defective delinquents scems to bear a direct 
relationship to belief in unfounded ideas. The number of the ideas 
“heard” and belief in these ideas decreases sharply with increase in I. Q. 
whereas Garrett and Fisher®’ found no correlation between I. Q. 
and superstitious beliefs among high-school students. On the other 
hand, Jaggers found a decrease in superstitious belief with a corres- 
ponding increase in intelligence.” 

The study makes it clear that seventeen unfounded beliefs, Num- 
bers, 1, 6, 8, 17, 19, 21, 27, 47, 59, 60, 61, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79 are the most 
widespread and important ones of the list of seventy-nine. These seven- 
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teen ideas are to be organized into units of study for presentation in 
the health and science classes. 


XV. SUMMARY 


(1) This study pertains to the incidence of unfounded beliefs 
found among defective delinquents. 

(2) The unfounded beliefs in this study were selected from 
among those most prevalent as found in other research studies. 

(3) By means of an orally administered questionnaire, responses 
were secured from 296 defective delinquents. 

(4) Findings, as to the degree to which defective delinquents are 
affected by the unfounded beliefs, are presented. 

(5) The kinds of unfounded beliefs important in determining the 
behavior of defective delinquents are given. 

(6) A comparison is made of the extent of influence of unfound- 
ed beliefs found among defective delinquents as compared to high- 
school seniors. 

(7) The relation of race, chronological age, rural or urban back- 
ground, intelligence quotient and educational achievement to these 
unfounded beliefs is presented. 

(8) Tables are given, summarizing the total responses to differ- 
ent types of unfounded beliefs; responses to different types of beliefs 
according to race, chronological age, rural or urban background, in- 
telligence quotient and educational achievement and a summary of the 
responses to the individual unfounded beliefs including a comparison 
with other research studies. 

(9) The individual unfounded beliefs found most iniportant 
in the lives of defective delinquents are presented. 
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Table I 
TOTAL RESPONSES TO DIFFERENT TYPES OF IDEAS 


Classification l 


Percent 
Group "Heard" 
Weather Proverbs 
Items 8 to 15 inclusive 75.9 
Signs of Luck, Visitors, etc. 
Items 16 to 35 inclusive 79.2 
Misconceptions about Health 
Items 1 to 7 inclusive 70.0 
Misconceptions Derived from Astrology 
Items 37 to 43; 45 to 49 75.2 
Misconceptions about Natural Phenomena 
Items 67 to 70, 72 87.3 
Witchcraft, Spiritualism, etc. 
Items 36, 44, 50 to 65, 71 84.9 
Psychology 
Items 66, 73 to 79 86.9 
Classification 2 
Magic 77.1 


Items 7, 14, 47, 54, 56, 64, 65, 66, 72, 79 


Fear 
Items 2, 6, 17, 38, 53, 60, 61, 62, 75 80.6 


Animals 
Items 8, 10, 15, 51, 68, 69, 71 83.0 


Heavenly Bodies 
Items 12, 15, 286, 33, 46, 48, 49, 52 60.8 





Percent "Believed" 
on the Basis of 
Those "Heard" 





63.0 


67.2 


61.0 


83.0 


61.5 


78.0 


62.1 
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Abstracts from Current Literature 


A - Psychoanalysis 


Turee CriminaL Types as Seen BY THE PsycHoANALyst. Franz ALEXANDER AND 
L. J. Saunt. Psychoanalytical Review. 24:113-130 No. 2, (April) 1937. 


Two cases only were cited by the authors, inasmuch as the third case was consider- 
ed unsuitable for publication. 

Case No. 1. Patient killed hisbrotherand friend apparently as the result of a 
trivial quarrel over the arranging of books on a shelf. The court evidence brought 
out the fact that the patient had purchased a gun and had done considerable target 
practice before the murder. Two written statements were made by him after the murder. 
The first was a confession blaming his brother for having aroused his rage anid 
despair when he found out that his brother was his master physically. He had been 
thrashed twice by the brother, on one occasion in the presence of relatives. The sec- 
ond statement places the blame on the friend Ferdinand, who had stolen the affections 
of a mutual girl friend by the name of Rita. A study of these confessions indicates 
that they are complementary to each other and in summation give the real explanation 
of the deed. The true motives, of course, remain unrecognized to the perpetrator. 
A study of the development of the patient showed infantile fixations, masturbation at 
the age of two, difficult weaning and enuresis. The masturbation was handled very in- 
effectively, inasmuch, as the nurse threatened the child with castration if he continued 
the practice, thereby laying the foundation for unconscious material for later neu- 
rotic sex impulses, inseparably associated with fear and inhibition. To this source the 
boy’s impotence with women was directly traceable. The first sex stimulation was 
inseparably connected with the treatment of the nurse. Masturbation which was in- 
dulged in later for this reason, was unaccompanied by fantasy and took on a strictly 
defiant tone. His mother had no great love for her children and since the patient was 
a frail child, he suffered actually from loss of affection. As a result he formed a pas- 
sive attachment to the father and aversion to his mother. This combination tended to 
place him in the position of a girl in the family. No conflict resulted under the sit- 
uation as a child, but it emerged during adolesence. The discrepancies between life and 
personality is a characteristic shown by neurotic people whose personality is poorly 
integrated. The patient, believing his mother had contempt for him, instinctively placed 
pressure on himself that he exert himself in every way to become a man but his pas- 
sive attachment to his father satisfied the infantile longing to be dependent and there- 
fore opposed any masculine drive he might organize. The situation was further rein- 
forced by the birth of a sister when the boy was six years old. She not only took away 
from him a good deal of parental interest but her personality makeup was somewhat 
masculine and therefore further tended to place him in a feminine role. The physical 
domination of the patient by his brother almost annihilated his own masculine drive. 
In killing his brother he killed the person whom he envied and in killing the friend 
he killed the person whom he considered had taken his place in the brother's affections. 
The brother and the friend apparently were on better terms with each other than 
was the case of the brother and the patient himself. Thus the act became a desperate 
effort to resolve the insoluable conflict between the two opposing inner instinctive 
demands of his personality by an action. The explosive discharge of the murders gave 
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a simultaneous release of both opposing tendencies of his personality, namely, the 
masculine drive to overcome the contempt of the mother and the masochistic need 
for dependence. The behavior of the patient after the murder was that of relief. He 
showed no contrition or anxiety and he felt as if his deeds had been thoroughly justi- 
fied. The catharsis was drastic but effectual. For the first time in his life he had true 
sex dreams. The underlining personality maladjustments were too deep however and 
six months after imprisonment the patient developed a paranoid type of schizophrenia. 

The second case reviewed by Dr. Saul is that of a twenty-one year old man of 
the “tough-on-the-outside, soft-on-the-inside” type. Coming from a well- to-do, middle- 
class family, he experienced little difficulty in having his eccentricities tolerated. Tem- 
per tantrums to the age of five years were frequent. He had a compulsive desire to be 
stronger than his brother and the attitude of toughness exhibited later as to be inter- 
preted as a reaction against his feelings of dependence. Anti-social behavior such as 
drinking and exhibitionism were again evident in high school. This was carried on 
later in college life. Upon leaving college, he had great difficulty in holding a job 
because he was insubordinate and rebellious, demanded higher wages and picked quar- 
rels with his associates. He overslept, overate, gambled, played the horses and tried 
to make himself appear to his associates as having knowledge of the underworld and 
as being tough. His sexual misadventures were confined to voyeurism and exhibitionism. 
He enjoyed being jailed because he could pose as a tough he-man. During incar- 
ceration he conducted himself with swagger and an air of sophistication. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the pattern of a hardboiled attitude based upon compensation for 
inferiority feeling was constant and traceable to early years. He was dominated by his 
mother up to five years of age, but he felt that he had overcome this thereafter. He 
claimed that he feared only two things: “to be dominated by a woman and to meet 
a man in his own field.” This fear of being shown up among his associates resulted in 
his failure to compete in any type of school sports and the assumption of an air of 
superiority through what he considered to be his superior knowledge of the under- 
world. He tried to place himself in positions such as pool rooms and race tracks where 
he could cultivate the underworld and ape their airs. In rebellion to his unconscious 
need for dependence, he asserted that he would never become indebted to anyone. 
He rejected women with a bitter hatred because he felt they received attentions that 
were denied him. He picked up girls on the street to show himself that he was mas- 
culine, but he had no sexual relations with any of them. Voyeurism in this case is 
considered as a receptive wish overlaid by a pseudo-masculine attack. His exhibition- 
ism was always a reaction to underlying feelings of weakness and impotence. 


V. C. B. 


Accression IN Earty CrttpHoop. Karin Stepuen. British Journal of Medical Psych- 
ology. 18:178-190. Part 2. 


The three main divisions of the discussion deal with: 
1. The part aggression plays in the infantile anviety situation. 
2. “The extent the child’s primitive defenses against anxiety tend to increase and 
perpetuate aggression of a useless, exaggerated and infantile type,” and 
3. The means by which aggression can be modified and utilized. 

With respect to the first of these topics, the author calls attention to the fact 
that if the infant has his desires satisfied, he derives pleasure and if they are frus- 
trated, there is discomfort. Consequently, the infant engages in a ceaseless struggle 
to direct forces so as to get the maximum amount of pleasure. In the event he meets 
a situation in which he is frustrated for a prolunged period, there is a danger of his 
developing a sense of powerlessness and of the ego being overwhelmed. This constitutes 
the root of infantile anxiety. Even if the frustration is eliminated under such circum- 
stances, the conscious memory of the fear and anxiety aroused at such times may re- 
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appear in later life under stress. Frustration creates an instinct tension which may ac- 
cumulate to the point of pain. This is the danger signal that the organism is being 
menaced. 

With respect to the child’s defenses against anxiety tending to be come per- 
petuated as a useless aggression of the infantile type, the author states that instinct 
tensions developed to this point produce within the individual a state of fear which 
has the objective feeling of explosiveness. There is the fear of being attacked from 
within or from without and that such attack will be sudden and explosive in its char- 
acter. Thus, ordinary emotion and physiological tensions which are the part of 
everyday existence may become exaggerated to appear to the ego as a threatening 
danger. The ordinary processes of crying, urinating, defecating, heartbeat and so forth 
become overvaluated and enriched with anxiety. This is often reinforced with dreams 
and fantasies of anxiety content in which the individual seems to be overwhelmed 
with a bursting torrent of some kind such as floods of water sweeping over him in 
his dreams. A vicious circle is thereby established inasmuch as fear, rage and frus- 
trated desire all present in anxiety reinforce each other. Each tries to discharge itself 
in a way mutually incompatible with the other so that an inhibition in each of these 
states is set up against the other, thus leading to a deadlock. It is this inability of the 
tensions created to discharge themselves in a state of anxiety that causes the state 
to deepen with the lapse of time. The individual is in mortal terror of something 
inside that threatens to get out of control or of something of a catastrophic nature 
from the outside threatening him and about to swoop down and overwhelm him. 


Aggressions toward the menaces brought out by an anxiety state can be modi- 
fied and utilized. The aggression brought out by infantile anxiety seeks to wrest from 
the world the means of disappointing the internal tension that has been created or 
removing the stimulus which is causing the pain. If aggressive behavior fails to ac- 
complish either of these purposes, the result is the discharge of passion and rage. 
If frustrated rage docs not bring relief, the tendency is for the aggression to rebound 
on the child’s personality. A deep-seated fear may thereby be perpetuated bringing 
about a sense of impotence to the individual no matter what aggressiveness he may 
show. Thus aggression, as a self preservative impulse, is potentially valuable if it gets 
results, but if completely blocked it becomes harmful, producing a feeling of im- 
potence. A neurosis may develop as a result in later life or the latent anxiety may be 
expressed in the form of primitive defenses. The important defenses of early life 
which may be re-enacted in adult life are: 

1, Repression. This is a flight reaction, a withdrawal from internal emotional 
pain and is comparable to the reflex body act from an external painful stimulus. The 
object sought is a complete “black out” of the instincts concerned. Desire, rage or 
fear are dissociated and treated as if they were no longer a part of the self. A portion 
of the libido thus becomes bound up and cannot be utilized for the leading of a full, 
rich life. Whenever a condition of increased tension arises in such an individual, a 
breakdown can be averted only by allowing a leakage of the bound up libido. The 
most common symptoms of such leakage are neurotic symptoms which manifest them- 
sclves in a variety of ways. Repression does not solve the anxiety problem of the in- 
dividual because through flight from the situation, it actually perpetuates the frus- 
tration that it was set up to avoid. 

2. Projection. This mechanism permits the individual to disown the menace in- 
side threatening to overwhelm him. The self may become split up in the conflict, 
one part being accepted by the ego but the other part being considered as a menace 
and, therefore, being repudiated. The personality gets the feeling of being invaded and 
that there is an enemy “within the camp.”In children, such a state brings about a 
rationalization of a metaphysical nature comparable to that set up by primitive races. 
The child explains the invasion of his personality by this menacing other self as due 
to magic. He may believe that he is invaded by demons and devils which explains 
to himself for this inner conflict. At this point, the projection of the uncontrollable and 
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overwhelming menace to external objects is frequent. The child tends to project upon 
known objects whereas the paranoic adult frequently projects upon the unknown. 
The child endows the inanimate objects with attributes which actually belong to the 
child’s own internal reactions. Thus an object becomes good or bad accordingly as 
the child’s reaction to it is one of love and pleasure or hate and pain. This situation may 
be felt explosively and thus the external world may become alarming or even ter- 
rifying to the child. Projection as a defensive mechanism, therefore, fails to solve the 
problem of the individual by relieving anxiety tension because it actually intensifies 
fear through the feeling that external objects are menacing the personality. 

3. Introjection. This mechanism by which control is attempted through the pro- 
cess of internalizing an external danger likewise fails to solve the problem of the 
anxiety state. The mechanism is complementary to projection and, therefore, has the 
same inadequacies. Introjection, therefore, fails because the danger menacing the per- 
sonality is not overcome but is increased. 


Vv.C 2B. 


EXHipITIONIsM AND Exurpirionists. HH. Cueristorrer. International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis. 17:321-354 1936. 


The study consists of two groups of three individuals in each group. The con- 
dition was first described by Laseque in 1877. The author is cautious in regarding 
exhibitionism as an isolated entity, but prefers to think of it as serving the purposes 
of both the erotic and the death instinct. Burlingham stresses the point of the compu!- 
sive need for confession on the part of the exhibitionist which arises out of the sense 
of guilt and the need for punishment. He feels that the fundamental purpose is to re- 
lieve the conscience and to attain masochistic pleasure by accepting punishment. The 
author does not accept this viewpoint entirely and believes that the erotic element is 
too strongly brought out by Burlingham. Although the act is dependent upon the 
presence of a second person, it essentially has reference to the subject himself, that is 
to say, the narcissistic passive element prevails over that of active object libido. 
Whether the libido or the death instinct predeminates in the exhibitionism, it is in- 
variably characterized by a lack of a full capacity for love with the renunciation of 
the exertion of power (oblativity) and a consequent excess of captativity. The peculiar 
situation is thus brought about that the exhibitionist has a strong instinct to possess 
the love object to which he is exhibiting himself, but at the same time, has an evea 
stronger inhibition due to the unconscious dread of being devoured by his object. 
This cannibalistic anxiety is so great that it outweighs real fears and drives the ex- 
hibitionist into a position in which he is even willing to risk arrest. 

The author distinguishes between early childhood exhibitionism (which is normal 
and has a tendency to plastic object relations) and post pubertal exhibitionism which 
is founded on guilt and aggressiveness due to the exaggerated captativity. There is 
some failure on the part of the individual in establishing a correct relationship with the 
outside world and, in fact, antisocial acts may result. The distinction is also made be- 
tween genital exhibitionism in which the primary dea is to view the genitalia of the 
love object and other forms of exhibitionism, such as flashy clothes, exaggerated speech 
and gestures, unwarranted aggressive behavior and so forth. Many of these forms are 
socially accepted, the prototype being the profession of acting. 

In addition to the lack of ablativity and an excess of captativity, other disturb- 
ances are noted especially in the functioning of the ego. The commonest symptom 
is that of stammering. Fenichel places stammering first on his list of pregenital con- 
version neuroses and indicates that it is a psychic conflict between infantile sexual 
wishes directed to an object and the corresponding defense tendencies. This is not 
a true conversion hysteria inasmuch as in exhibitionism these conversions are mainly 
captative and do not serve the purpose of a substitute expression of internal conflict. 
Stammering represents the pleasure derived from an unconscious exhibitionistic tend- 
ency which urgently seeks to make itself felt. Other expressions of the disturbed func- 
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tioning in the ego beside stammering are tics, obscene talking and a neurotic form of 
bronchial asthma. These represent a conflict between oblative and captative tenden- 
cies. There is an inhibition of respiration met in stammering, bronchial asthma and 
other respiratory disorders, a neurosis in which an attempt is made to compensate 
by increased captativity for undue demands made upon the patient’s oblativity. A 
symptom of this conflict commonly encountered is the neurotic cough. The author 
stresses the underlying coprolalia of stammering. The very derivation of the German 
word is “to pay by installments.” 

Bergler and Eidleberg have called attention to the specific mechanism of de-per- 
sonalization which is based on the denial of predominately anal exhibitionism. The 
result of the denial is the sense of unreality and a doubt amounting to despair exer- 
cised in warding off, and the reversal of the exhibitionistic stage. This is transferred 
into an inner scoptophilia. The process really amounts to a running riot of the de- 
praved superego function in the form of masochistic self-observation. It is an ego 
catastrophy. 

The main feature of the psychoneurotic genital exhibitionism is the activation 
of oral incorporation. The exhibitionist reverts to suckling-his relationship to a 
woman in his earliest days. Instinct tendencies in exhibitionists do not become pre- 
dominately oral, however, although in some cases the oral tendencies overwhelm 
the oblative-captative conflict. In such individuals, one of the three pathological con- 
ditions results: first, breast fetishism (exhibitionism is usually associated with it); sec- 
ond, scoptophilia (the sexual object is “Devoured with the eyes,” the exhibitionist de- 
velops a keen glance at his rival which serves as a weapon) and finally, part of this 
oral sadism may become projected to the woman so that she takes on the significance 
of a being who incorporates by devouring. A marked dread of the female is thereby 
engendered. In general, however, primitive orality in exhibitionism is peculiarly de- 
fective as a factor in ego development. It has undergone an arrest because of the fact 
that the patient’s father failed to satisfy the captative tendency which is necessary for 
the development of the ego and superego. These patients are usually intelligent and 
have an unquenchable thirst for knowledge. Their craving for recognition has never 
been satisfied. Their interests and ambitions during boyhood were never understood. 
Above all else, the father is reproached for this lack of understanding. An unsupport- 
able mental image is cancelled by another which has its origin in a narcissistic pro- 
jection as well as in the primary relation to the mother. The actively tender relation- 
ship toward the mother is conspicuous both as an infant and as a permanent phenomenon. 


V. C. B. 


Homosexvua.ity, Macic anp Accresstion. H. Nunnere. International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis. 19:1-16 1938. 


Most of what is known concerning the clinical expression of homosexuality has 
been obtained from the Freudian approach to the subject, although Freud states that 
homosexuality is rooted in the organic substratum. The identification with the mother 
with a tendency toward a naricissistic object choice, combined with castration anxiety 
are, perhaps, the most fundamental attributes of homosexuality from the Freduian 
viewpoint. 

The author defines four different types of homosexuality: 

(1) Individual takes flight from the woman to the man because of fear of incest; 

(2) Individual identifies himself with the mother and seeks his like among boys 

(i.e., he loves boys in the same way as his mother once loved him). 

(3) Individual is inhibited or restrained in his agressions against the brother or 

father, and 

(4) Type suggested by the author in which the individual does not avoid the 

aggression but on the contrary the aggression is made an intricate part of 
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the subject’s homosexual love. 

The aim of the homosexual is a compromise between aggressive and libidinal im- 
pulses. The object choice, therefore, becomes a compromise representing a conden- 
sation of the male and female components and a projection of the subject’s own bi- 
sexuality. A detailed discussion of a case illustrating four of above types is given 
by the author. 

Patient: age 30, homosexual, suffering from deep narcissistic wounds as a result 
of hatred transferred to him by his mother who had been separated from her husband. 
The expression of hatred took the form of the mother belittling the patient as to his 
physical stature so that he developed a marked sense of inferiority and felt that his 
mother could only love large men and would despise small men. In an effort to com- 
pensate, the patient took complicated gymnastic exercises with heavy weights, indulged 
in long cross-country runs, and practiced lung expansion tests almost to the point of 
fanaticism. His infantile wish to become strong and dominant, as he believed his mother 
would like to have him, became crystalized into the obsession of dominating other 
men to the point of possession. He would seek out large men of virile appearance 
and would endeavor to gain mastery of them in homosexual acts. The element of 
magic was interjected into the situation by his belief that sexual relations with large 
virile men imparted to him some of their strength. In this way, he felt he possessed the 
masculinity the lack of which his mother had so incessantly upbraided him. His re- 
lationships with women were seldom at the heterosexual level and for oral sadistic 
impulses predominated his behavior at such times. The biting, sucking impulses ap- 
peared frequently in dreams and in fantasy. 

A desire to possess the mother and to prove himself masculine and virile in her 
eyes was accompanied by an aggressive attitude toward the father. The patient wished 
to incorporate his father into his own being so that he might strengthen his own ego 
to the point where he could possess his mother. Every attempt toward identification 
with the father which occurred in overt, homosexual acts, failed because of the near 
position of cannibalistic impulses. The result, of course, was an intense disturbance of 
the superego. It will be recalled that originally his narcissism had been deeply wound- 
ed by his mother’s attitude and for this he hated and rejected her at the same time 
that he had the ambivalent attitude of desiring her. The hate was conscious but the 
love was unconscious. The crave to revenge himself against his mother assumed almost 
criminal form. The patient set fire to the house on several occasions both as a boy 
and as an adult. In his relations with women, there was evidence that he constantly 
desired to be revenged on women and triumphant over them. The homosexual act 
represented a triumph over the father. In this way, he secured revenge on each parent 
for injuries he felt he had received in his early life. Throughout the revenge thus secur- 
ed, the patient felt an increase in his self-esteem and a confirmation of the infantile feel- 
ing of omnipotence. He came to feel that a certain magic power emanated from his per- 
sonality. Thus magic became the principal means by which he tried to outbalance the 
disturbance in his narcissistic equilibrium. 

The author continues the general discussion of his theme by differentiating the 
aggressions of the homosexual state and those of paranoia. He states that the aim of 
homosexuality is not only the gratification of the libido but the impulses of aggression 
as well. Homosexuality, therefore, stands closer to the state of paranoia than to other 
conditions. It occupies a position intermediate between neurosis and psychosis. Some 
writers object to the association of these two conditions stating that paranoia uses the 
mechanism of projection while homosexuality does not. The author, however, con- 
tends that homosexuals project also. In the case of the patient just cited, the ideal 
of a handsome, strong man was projected into the outside world. The fact that he 
often succeeded in finding his ideal in reality may have been the means of protecting 
him from the development of true paranoia. Sadism in paranoia is for the main part 
transformed into its opposite masochism, while the aggression in homosexuality is 
turned to the outside world. In other words, in paranoia the libido and aggression 
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turn toward or against the ego, but in overt homosexuality, only a small part of the 
aggression undergoes such turning out process. 
V. C. B. 


Tue Personat Basts AND SoctaL SIGNIFICANCE OF Passive Marte HoMosexvuatity. 
WiuiaM V. Sirverserc. Psychiatry. 1:41-53 1938. 


The article excludes comment upon the condition of active male homosexuality 
and analyzes the motivations of the passive habitue. The mechanism involved is pri- 
marily the desire on the part of the passive homosexual (not realized consciously) 
to break up an existing or imagined relationship between a man and a woman at the 
heterosexual level. The male passive homosexual offers himself to the male member of 
the pair as his sexual partner in place of the woman. His ultimate objective is to have 
the woman for himself, although practically, this is never carried out. It is as if the 
passive homosexual had despaired of ever attaining his original aim of obtaining a 
woman and, therefore, compromised the situation by being content to separate those 
who had attained such a level. A rivalry situation is thereby created which reproduces 
the Oedipus factor of striving to kill the father and possess the mother. The author 
calls attention to the fact that in present day standards of culture, the situation is uni- 
versal to childhood. When it persists into adulthood it becomes a very effective weapon 
for separating parents. Certain men and women having certain heterosexual relation- 
ships become the surrogates for the parents. 

The second factor operating in passive homosexuality is premature genital primacy. 
Often this is established by the awakening of instincts through artificial manipulations 
by the nursemaid er even by the mother who seeks to quiet a restless child. The third 
factor is that of the unusually intense oral and anal strivings. Of the three factors in- 
volved, the rivalry situation of early childhood (Oedipus) is constant and is to be met 
universally in childhood whereas premature genital primacy and oral and anal strivings 
are variables. 

The underlying pattern of passive homosexality in childhood is not a matter of 
overt behavior, but is really the manifestation of a fantasy - something the child would 
like to do if he dared. He is deterred by the love and fear of his father, the fear of 
hody damage at the hands of the father in the event of overt behavior and posssibly a 
vaguely expressed taboo against incest. Most passive homosexuals have retained this 
situation and begin their actual practice during the period of adolescence (twelve to 
eighteen years).The pattern for such practices has already been laid down in the 
excitation of erotogenic zones and the establishment of premature genital primacy. 
In the practices of the passive homosexual, surrogates of the father are chosen who 
must be sexually desirable to a woman either through physical beauty or strength, 
masculinity, personal aggressiveness, large genitalia or even sadistic qualities. Since the 
surrogate is acceptable to women, he becomes a potential rival to the passive homosex- 
ual who regards the partner as more desirable than himself. This explains the reason 
why passive homosexuals have no attraction for each other since they, obviously, are 
not attractive to women. The passive homosexual attempts to accomplish by his prac- 
tices either one of two things - first, to place a great number of men out of the running, 
insofar as engaging the attention of women is concerned, for a temporary period, or 
second, to place one man out of the running permanently. Many men who become the 
partners of passive homosexuals instinctively feel that they have been violated and that 
something has been taken away from them. They may demand money for their ser- 
vices which is often refused and as a result not infrequently the active partner beats 
up the passive homosexual. The drive on the part of the passive homosexual to sep- 
arate men and women from each other strikes at the root of race propagation and, ac- 
cordingly, the passive homosexual is held in contempt and fear as a menace to the 
preservation of the race. The author calls attention to a book by Charles Nordhoff 
and James N. Hail entitled, “Pitcairn’s Island” which is an historical chronicle of an 
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exact situation in which a passive homosexual threatened the entire extinction of the 
group. The group was finally reduced from fifteen men and twelve women to the 
women and two men only, one of whom was sick. A bitter feud had been established 
and the murder of most of the male members of the group became necessary to wipe 
out the results of the acts of one passive homosexual. Out of this arose strict taboos 
which enabled the group to regenerate itself. The author believes that taboos upon 
homosexuality arose originally out of situations such as this in which one passive homo- 
sexual in a small group became deadly. Readjustment can be secured only by the es- 
tablishment of strong taboos. In large groups the situation is not catastrophic. 

From a therapeutic point of view, the author calls attention to the fact that the 
passive male homosexual presents himself for treatment not because of any personal 
peculiarities nor any economic, cultural or social hardships, but because of the social 
taboos set up by society which force upon him peculiar personal problems. The author 
furthermore states that the community should recognize that this group is small 
and should be given the special consideration extended toward the immature and in- 
competent who are likely to exhibit overt sexual behavior. Heterosexual relationships 
are arbitrarily determined by an age of consent. The author believes that an age of 
consent regarding homosexual practices should be established and that the criminal 
character of acts involving individuals over this age of consent should be determined 
on the basis of criminal intention and rational public policy. 

Vv. C. B. 


Remarks Asout THE RELATION OF INFERIORITY FEELINGS TO Guitt Feeitncs. A. ALEX- 
ANDER. International Journal of Psychoanalysis. 19:41-49. 1938. 


Guilt feelings belong to the category of fear and they, therefore, exert an in- 
hibitory effect upon the expression of hostile tendencies. The inhibitory effects imply 
a sense of justice or, in other words, such aggressions as the individual is prompted 
to make appear to him as unjustified. The different types of reactions to guilt feelings 
resulting from this situation are the avoidance of expression of hostile tendencies, 
self-inflicted punishment, provocative behavior and the projection of the feelings of 
guilt. The internal state of a fearful conscience is nothing but the intrapsychic re- 
duplication of the fear of external danger which is a fear based on the feeling that 
retaliation is to be made by those persons whom one has attacked, is attacking or 
wants to attack. The fearful expectation and uneasiness derived from such a situation 
creates a free floating anxiety. 

Guilt feelings in comparison with inferiority feelings have a stimulatory, and 
not an inhibitory, effect upon the expression of hostile aggressions. Neurotic reactions 
commonly encountered in inferiority feelings are increased hostile aggressiveness, 
with an attempt to deprecate the competitor, or phantasy of superiority (megalomania). 

The author is inclined to believe that emotional sequences involving the fund- 
amental principles of the biologic processes of life can be expressed in syllogistic 
form. He believes that guilt and inferiority are particularlly adaptable to syllogistiz 
expression. Four syllogisms are discussed which may be tabulated as follows: 

(1) Syllogism of conscience: “Because I wish to hurt someone I shall be hurt and 
should be hurt.” The sense of guilt in accordance with this syllogism becomes primar- 
ily an inhibitory phenomenon. The individual avoids expression of the hostile, des- 
tructive impulses are back of them. 

(2) Syllogism of excitatory guilt feelings: “It is true that if I wanted to hurt him 
I should deserve punishment- but I do not want to attack him-he attacks me, he is 
the guilty one; I act only in self defense.” This is a true projection mechanism by 
which the individual rids himself of the inhibitory influence of guilt feelings. Other 
means of relief are self inflected punishment and provocative behavior by which others 
are incited to aggression against the individual. 

(3) Syllogism of psychological content of guilt feclings: “I am not good. What 
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I want to do (or what I did) is mean or low. I deserve contempt and punishment.” 
The sense of justice is implied here, hence, the guilt feelings disappear. This syllogism 
explains the reasons for the most severe guilt developing in sons of loving, under- 
standing and mild-mannered fathers who do not give any justification for hostile 
feelings. 

(4) Syllogism of inadequacy: “I am not good. I am contemptible.” This is uncon- 
sciously realized by the individual, not in a moral sense, but as being weak, ineffectual 
and unable to accomplish anything. No wrongdoing is implied, hence, competition and 
compensation are frequent. 

The author cites a case of a middle-aged man who developed a submissive, re- 
tiring personality as a result of long continued feelings of inferiority with pronounced 
self-consciousness. He was polite and inclined to minimize his ability. He found that 
drinking gave him a lift mentally and a sense of freedom from office discipline. At 
such times he indulged in sexual promiscuity. After the affects of the alcohol wore 
off a sense of guilt developed and the remorse lead him to dull his sensibilities in 
further drinking thereby creating a vicious circle. The author calls attention to the 
fact that certain criminals create for themselves exactly this type of vicious circle. For 
example, a hostile attitude toward brothers and father awakens strong guilt feelings 
and the fear of retaliation. This leads to inhibition and the seeking of approbation of 
dangerous competitors. His pride has been hurt and inferiority feelings have developed 
for which he seeks to compensate by aggressive criminal behavior. A tough, inde- 
pendent, unyielding, stubborn attitude in turn becomes the new source of guilt feelings 
which completes the vicious circle. One must recall that the deepest-seated inferior- 
ity feelings have their source in the childhood conflict between the wish to grow up 
and the emotional tendency to regress to early forms of dependence which prove so 
comforting to the child. The ego encountering the aggressive tendency automatically 
identifies itself with the opposite progressive attitude of wanting to grow up so 
that feelings of inferiority become engendered. The conflict between the ego and 
the regressive tendencies becomes further intensified when the first genital cravings de- 
velop around the Oedipus period. These genital tendencies are not only in conflict 
with the oral tendencies of the child but are also associated with the feelings of frus- 
tration on account of a discrepancy between instinctual cravings and somatic matur- 
ation. Accordingly, inferiority feelings are pre-social phenomena whereas guilt feel- 
ings are the results of social adjustment. A guilty conscience may engender so much 
inhibition as to drive the individual so far back to a dependant and help-seeking at- 
titude that his narcissism suffers distinct injury. As a result, he may have recourse to 
extreme forms of aggressive behavior. In this way, social inhibition may give rise to non- 
social behavior. 

The author calls attention to the wider application of these principles to civil- 
ization at large. The present social structure calls for the subordination of individual 
interests to the demands of the State. The situation corresponds to the two aspects of 
the basic instinctual structure, namely, the progressive tendency of growing up and 
becoming an independent biologic organism on the one hand (the individual desire) 
and the regressive tendency toward the dependent forms of infantile existence on 
the other hand (demands of the State upon the individual). 


V. C. B. 


Tue Kreutzer Sonata: A ProsremM iN LaTeENT HoMosexvuaLiry AND CAsrRATION. 
Ben KareMan. Psychoanalytic Review. 25:20-48 1938. 


Murder has always been with us, but we hardly know more about it today than 
we did at the time of Cain and Abel. Especially in these times of internecine and inter- 
national murder, the psychopathologist must forever be alert in search for motivations, 
for in this respect, the psychogenic motives in mass murder may not be so strikingly 
different from individual murder. At any rate, the present study should be of interes 
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to the readers of this Journal because it attempts to analyze a so-called “passion” murder 
based on jealousy and flowing out of unresolved, unconscious homosexual difficulties. 
It is based on the study of Leo Tolstoy’s novel “The Kreutzer Sonata,” wherein such 
a murder is described. We can do here no more than to give the author’s conclusions. 
The analysis of the hero of the novel and the murderer in question, Mr. Pozdnuish, 
reveals, according to Karpman, the following essential features. In his psychosexual 
make-up, the hero of the novel differs greatly from the normal average run of men in 
that he completely denies the spiritual component in love relations, insisting that gen- 
ital relations are in toto purely physical. He appears to be wholly unable to love a 
person of the opposite sex; and in the person of the opposite sex he sees only a me- 
dium through which he can satisfy his purely physical sex. He gives no evident ex- 
pression of affection for his children and for that matter anyone else; it appears that 
he loves only himself. The marital relations have shown from the beginning many 
evidences of pathology, all traceable to the man himself. There was no regularity in 
his sexual drive which was characterized by wide fluctuations between extreme 
“tides of passion” alternating with “fits of hate.” Karpman suggests that coitus with the 
aid of hate is in itself an expression of impotence and otherwise disturbed psycho- 
sexual life. For it denotes (a) a feeling of sexual weakness which must be neutralized 
by consciousness of power over the partner; (b) a relationship to uncenscious homo- 
sexuality which limits the heterosexual margin; (c) Jack of balance in love and hate 
relations further suggests latent homosexuality as a possible factor. As for the jealousy 
reaction, it appears to be entirely pathological, coming from within the man himsel;, 
as there appears to be nothing in the environment that might have caused it. It ap- 
pears highly suggestive to Karpman that this jealousy reaction became exacerbated 
when the man was obliged to be abstinent for a period, the enforced abstinence forc- 
ing a regression to a lower level of adaptation--preoccupation with homosexuality, 
and jealousy as a vehicle and a vicarious manner of expressing it. ‘The attitude toward 
the presumed intruder was definitely an ambivalent one. Jt appears that he was not 
unwelcome on the scene, the discussion further suggesting that Mr. P. was probably 
unconsciously prearranging the situation in order to provide a justification for the 
murder of his wife. The attitude toward wife, though also ambivalent, is in the main 
that of hatred. The discussion suggests that he centered his hatred for entire woman- 
hood on her. He is a woman hater par excellence--the murder expressing with full 
force the primordial hatred of sex by the man. In killing her he kills and, therefore, 
frees himself of, the burden of sex and by the same token effects a castration state, 
for it marks that end of his relations with women. The feeling of relief and sleep 
after the murder further supports the view that sex was ever a burden to him. His 
failure to commit suicide, lack of remorse and of feeling of guilt further suggests 
that in killing her he killed his sexual instinct which has become a burden to him. The 
manner of the murder--stabbing and choking as well as the choice of the site, appear 
to have been overdetermined. --An important factor in the whole situation, according 
to Karpman, is Fear of Sex. He thinks that behind the terrific hatred of sex, there is 
an overwhelming fear of sex--not in the narrow sense of fear of the opposite sex, but 
a general overwhelming fear of sex as such, of any situation in which the sexual 
elements are in any way at all involved. The novel, it is true, provides no clues for the 
psychogenesis of .this fear, in the author’s opinion, but if other casuistic material is a 
criterion, it is probably traceable to the Oedipus situation, to the attempt to eliminate 
all sex lest it might lead to terrifying and forbidden transgressions. Though the man’s 
attitude appears to be one of sadism, it is suggested by the author that the reaction 
lacks important sadistic components. It is the general fear and hate of sex--not pleasure- 
toned. Finally, Karpman emphasizes, that in the center of the exposition stands the 
advocacy of chastity and castration. Abstinence and chastity are expressions of para- 
philiac trends. While the individual keeps away from the opposite sex, there is com- 
pensatory phantasy indulgence in forbidden sexual situations, or perhaps vice versa. 
Ic is often expressive of atonement for forbidden sexual transgressions. Ascetics 2s 
a group are impotents in whom the denial of heterosexuslity is bound up with a marked, 
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though masked, homosexual trend, that is responsible for the depreciation of sex. The 
available psychoanalytic literature suggests that the wish for self-castration comes from 
a strong sense of guilt as a punishment for wishing to castrate others, or some other 
supposed sin. This in turn, in the histories of individual neuroses analyzed, may be 
traced to premature weaning, leaving the infant unsatisfied. 

It is difficult within the limits of an abstract to present the author’s many ingen- 
ious arguments to prove his thesis. It should therefore be read in the original. But 
there is no doubt that many a murder is committed having for its basic etiology un- 
conscious homosexuality. 

Editor’s Abstract 


THe Use or Hostuiry as Derense. Louis B. Hm. Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 
7:254-264 (April) 1938. 


Careful differentiation must be made between defensive attitudes and underlying 
ciiotions. Hatred frequently conceals a deeper layer of fear or guilt and a still deeper 
substratum of “ego-dystonic-hate.” This constitutes the basis of paranoia according to 
Jones and it attempts to deal with the impotence caused by the sense of guilt. Ana- 
lysts frequently encounter hostility as a defense reaction on the part of patients who 
have a strong underlying sense of guilt. Certain people have learned to protect them- 
seives by exploiting an attitude of hostility. The untoward result as far as the treat- 
ment of such patients is concerned is that it prevents the patient from coming to grips 
with his problem. Patients of this type are prone to watch the reactions of others 
towards their expressions of hostility and they become quite expert in modifying their 
attitudes in accordance with the progress they are making. The hostility frequently 
expresses itself in the form of cynicism, of rage, distrust or open accusation against 
some other individual. The object is to cause that individual to react with fear and 
guilt and thereby disarm him to the extent of making any direct approach to the pa- 
uenc’s problem itself, Underlying this expression of hostility there are frequently 
feelings of Gependence, a need to be loved, a state of passivity and helplessness or a 
desire to dominate and control which is a compensatory reaction to passivity. The 
patient realizes that these are undesirable reactions and therefore resorts to hostility 
as a method of keeping these underlying feelings from being openly revealed. 

The author discusses a case of exploiting hostility on the part of a patient under 
treatment where the underlying desolation, loneliness and even terror were hidden 
under a barrage of incoherence. As the analysis progressed greater clarity of expression 
was evidenced and the patient admitted that she had been seduced by her father at 
an early age. Her mothcr was a somewhat cold and hostile personality. A cycle of 
tearful rage (five-year old girl expecting-to-be-raped attitude) alternating with mastur- 
bation and erotic disturbances repeated itself over and over again, thereby, interfering 
with successful analysis. 

A second case was cited in which the woman berated the analyst in a shrill voice 
and was greatly on the defensive over the fact that she was not married. She had a 
touch-me-not attitude which was almost phobic. The author found it necessary to 
use Ferencizi’s relaxation technique which resulted in the patient’s falling into an 
aggressive infantile erotic transference upon the analyst which she refused to regard 
as anything different than her first real love. She became silly, tearful and threatened 
suicide when her advances were repuised. The history of the case showed that the 
mother had the same temperament and that she had constantly criticized the patient 
for having an ugly figure and plain face. She even berated her daughter for being a 
girl. The father was a failure, sensitive in type and poverty stricken. The patient re- 
jected the father completely but was never able to escape the mother. There was 
no masturbation nor erotic manifestations and no sex dreams. The on-set of men- 
struation was a shock to her and was greatly resented. The anxiety resulting from a 
deep-seated longing for an ill-defined something which she believed the world owed 
her, and the hatred of the world and the analyst especiaily for not gratifying it re- 
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sulted in open expressed hostility. On the one hand she wanted to be a man and on 
the other to have a man to take away from other women. The conflict engendered 
thereby with the attendant states of anxiety and guilt were converted into somatic 
symptoms. The envious possessive hostility she expressed towards the analyst who 
acted as a father substitute became converted into possessive love. Since this could not 
be satisfied there was a sense of frustration, rage and hostility. The fictitious quarrels 
with the analyst denied her the possibility of seeing him as another figure and con- 
sequently there occurred concealment of the patient’s longing to devour her mother, 
fellatio cravings, and vaginal awareness. 

The author has a word to say about the Ferenczi technique which forced upon his 
patient an awareness of the feelings of her relationship with the analyst and caused 
her to defend herself by exploiting hostility so as to avoid anxiety. The analyst must 
therefore avoid both the reaction to the person’s need for love and his fictious hos- 


tility. A middle ground must be sought. 
V. C. B. 


SyMBOLIC vERSUS FUNCTIONAL EQuiIvVALENTs IN A Neurosis oF Deprivation. H. B. 
EneuisH. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 32:392-394. 1937. 


Many neurotics in their efforts to make good deprivations in their earlier years 
are prone to exhibit certain reactions. In these attempts, an effort is made actually 
to re-create the situation and the seat of the early deprivation so that the individual 
may have another chance, as it were, to recapture that which he considers he has 
missed. Such attempts, for example an adult going to a circus for the first time, 
are certain to be attended by disillusionment. In their failure, they turn to symbolic 
equivalents for the lost experience. The symbols, however, seldom satisfy the patient 
and, to some extent, they may even place him in the position of being socially un- 
acceptable. 

Functional equivalents are designed to meet present needs and seek to bridge 
gaps in experience. Symbolic equivalents just mentioned seek to bridge gaps in carlier 
experiences and attempt to re-create the earlier situation. The functional equivalents, 
therefore, are more satisfactory to the patient and meet certain of his needs by ful- 
filling particular functions. Accordingly, they offer a greater therapeutic possibility 
than symbolic equivalents. 

V. C. B. 


Detusions AND CHARACTER OF BEING INFLUENCED. L. Sacus. Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 160:680 1938. 


Delusions of being influenced occur mostly in timid, not exact passive individuals 
who prefer suffering to activity. This opinion was expressed by Klaesi. One has to 
differentiate between the two sexes when dealing with secondary delusions. In men 
they are often accompanied by delusions of being poisoned and imply the justification 
of the inactivity and impotence, while in woman they represent maniacal delusions 
of being persecuted, mostly in reference to sexuality, and are somehow a declaration 
of irresponsibility. On the basis of a series of eleven suitable cases the author tries 
to determine whether peculiarities of the character are really of significance for the 
origin of delusions of being influenced. The content of illusionary ideas is character- 
ized by the close relation to the sexual sphere and by the fact that individual takes 
a declining attitude towards the fancied influence. The patients stated by what means 
they had to defend themselves against the strange influence which contradicted their 
own character. Actually the patient is in a conflict of ambivalence and projects the 
positive, libidinal part into the outer world, while his ego represents the negative, de- 
clining part. Very often the illusionary voices say just the contrary of what the pa- 
tient is thinking or intends to do at a given moment. Bleuler stresses the fact that 
in paranoid characters he was able to demonstrate a certain kind of sexual feebleness 
and the absence of the wish for children. Tausk is of the opinion that the persecutor 
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must always be of the male sex, while Freud maintains that the persecutor must al- 
ways be of the same sex of the persecuted person as the paranoia in his point of view 
is originated by the defense against unconscious homosexual impulses. In all male pa- 
tients the illusionary influence aims at the diminution of the potency and at the ex- 
acting of the activities, not exclusive of concern sexuality regardless of its origin by 
rays, electricity, hypnosis or suggestion. The illusionary influence prevented in one 
of the other cases from inventing perpetuum mobile on the sexual potency. Female 
patients, however, produce illusionary ideas of a different character; while these women 
deny sexual inclinations in their conscious life, they feel themselves sexually abused 
by the persecutors and the illusionary influences aimed at the exacting of their resis- 
tance against this abuse. Women almost always think that all other women are liable 
to the same influences and acknowledge that fact as a proof of the correctness of 
their statements, while the men always think that they are singular cases without 
any precedents. 

In the conscious life all patients struggle against the influence they feel themselves 
subjected to; they feel that their influence is incompatible with their own thoughts 
and tendencies. The means used to overcome the influence depend on the contents 
of the illusionary influencing ideas. One case felt himself bewitched by beetles and by 
a mysterious plant and spent all his time and ability to find an effective antidote which 
could break the magic power of his enemies. Another patient who thought that the ap- 
paratus of unknown structure threatened to deprive him of all his strength, tried to 
construct a perpetuum mobile which would make him the master of his enemies. 
Many patients, especially women burdened their hearts by calling names of enemics 
and permanently complained about them. They felt themselves inconvenienced to be 
reminded of their sexuality by the influencing forces; nevertheless some patients con- 
fess that they felt themselves flattered by the covetousness of men. These patients 
have the advantage of irresponsibility, since the influence is exerted by superior forces 
and therefore resistance seems impossible. Some patients reported rapes that presum- 
ably had been committed on them and confessed then, to their husbands, who. were 
ready to forgive them. Only one of the female patients agreed with the illusionary 
influence to which she was subjected. She felt influenced by a clairvoyant, whom she 
saw only once in her life; his influence was permanently present, although she had 
the hallucination that he was really present and she had no other wish besides that 
to please him and to follow his commands. His commands were supposed to reach her 
by means of telepathy and when he did not come and marry her as he promised in 
one of her illusions it was the fault of the intervention of her enemies. In her hal- 
lucinations, married life meant only a spiritual company and. the clairvoyant’s goal 
was to enable them to dedicate their life to common telepathic experiments. The at- 
titude of this patient was mostly euphoric and the content of the commands was mostly 
just what she desired to do but as she had no hallucinations of the man’s actual pre- 
sence and was unable to renounce the reality completely, having good orientation, her 
happiness could not have become as complete as it might have in the case of severe 
mental disease. 

One male patient elaborated a special form of defense in order to protect himself 
against the persecutor, who caused his nightly pollutions, he slept beneath his mat- 
tress. In addition he works until he is exhausted, he avoids meat and any gratifications 
that could make him effeminate and he gets up very early in the morning; in short 
he acts as if he knew that the seduction to sexual impulses does not originate in the outer 
world, but in his own world of thoughts and that he therefore has to punish himself 
by hardship and abstinence. These means are like those which boys use in the strug- 
gle against their onanism, when they feel it exists. The patient in question reported 
that he had always suffered from an inferiority complex caused in his own opinion 
by his impotency and his inability to enter libidinal relations with women. 

One female patient was absolutely conscious of the fact that a voice which in- 
fiuenced all her activities, came really from her own thoughts but that part of them 
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that she felt not to be adequate to her feelings and which on the contrary she wanted 
to fight. As there was present a perfect insight in the nature of the voice, the path- 
ological character of the voice could be doubted and could be regarded as the voice 
of conscience or of God because of the inescapability and the permanent presence 
of the voice, the author regards the patient as a case of real division of consciousness 
into two contradictory tendencies. Perhaps every paranoia in its first stage is char- 
acterized by the fact, that a projection of the tendency that has been disapproved by 
the consciousness into the outer world has not yet been performed as in this case: 
beginning cases of paranoia can very rarely be studied clinically. The case differs 
from the other case also by the fact that the patient had six children and that she 
really loved them; her ambivalence regarding further offspring, however, is proved 
by the fact that following her voice she had undergone an operation for sterilization. 
The patient showed a complete sexual frigidity but did not refuse sexual intercourse 
like most of the other patients. 

One patient complained that the forces which influenced him, tried to pervert 
his sexuality, either to make him asexually minded or to make a woman out of him. 
He thought that he would be more at his ease as a woman which feeling might be 
adequate to his passive nature. The idea of being transformed to a woman seems 
to be among paranoics. The cause is found in Freud’s theory that paranoic illusionary 
ideas serve as a defense against unconscious homosexual tendencies. 

All patients of this group show the common characteristic features: peculiarities, 
lack of social relations, creative power and warm humane feelings, timidity and im- 
potence in men and frigidity in women. When hospitalized, they were found to be 
ready to help, but never spontaneously. They had to be asked to do it. The psycho- 
logical treatment was not very successful; it resulted in relative happiness and ab- 
sence of difficulties within the hospital but dismisal into the home was made possible 
in only a few exceptional cases. 

WiruaM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Junius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


B - Neuropsychiatry 


Tue REACTION OF CHILDREN TO SEXUAL RELATIONS WITH ApULTs. L. Benner anp A. Brav. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 7:500-518 (Oct.) 1937. 


Sixteen unselected cases (11 girls, 2 of which were colored, and 5 boys) admitted 
to the Bellevue Hospital Clinic for observation are reviewed by the authors. They 
showed less fear, anxiety, guilt and shame than would be expected in consideration 
of their offenses. Contact with court officials and clinics tended to bring about more 
normal reactions. Often they were frank, bold and even flaunted their misbehavior. 
They were unusually attractive and even presented charming personalicics, usually 
seeking approbation and outlet from adults. All were chronic truants and had little 
interest in school work, although their I.Q.’s were relatively high. As a group, they 
showed hyperactivity and general restlessness. Many were quarrelsome. They were 
well developed physically. There was marked tendency to reversion, onanism and an 
exhibitionistic attitude. The attitude toward the parents was ambivalent with a sense 
of confusion as to what their real relationship to their parents was. As a result, con- 
fabulation was frequent. Despite their sexual precocity, they were ignorant of the 
meaning of sex life and of procreation. The majority of these children showed little 
tendency toward sex play with any adults except those with whom they had overt 
acts. The largest groups seemed to be potentially normal children who had been 
introduced into sex practices by adults directly or who had been more susceptible to 
adult seduction because of emotional deprivation in their early years. Such children 
seemed to be able to give up the sexual interests and preoccupations when placed 
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in normal circumstances. The gifts that were offered to these children by adults for 
the purpose of seducing them were entirely of secondary importance as most of these 
children craved the attention and flattery of adults rather than the gifts they 
could obtain from time to time. This was borne out by the fact that in most cases the 
relationship was not broken until it was discovered by the parents or guardians. In 
many instances, the first reprimand did not prevent the continuation of familiar con- 
tacts at a later period. The authors mention as factors leading toward such poorly con- 
trolled sexual drives as: 

(1) Some children are intolerant of any denial of satisfaction (the drive is 
for adult attention). 

(2) There is a lack of inhibition of instinctive drives in those of subnormal 
mental level. 

(3) External environment is a contributing factor in some cases because of 
the denial of parental love and a stimulation of the sex urge by careless or will- 
ful parents. 

The authors call attention to their findings which seem to indicate that psychic 
trauma is in evidence in these cases. Instead of conflicts developing, the emotional bal- 
ance seems to be in favor of contentment. A follow-up study of such cases in aduit- 
hood reveals little after effects of their experiences. The real harm seems to result 
from a distortion of the child’s attitude toward the parents and a tendency to fix sexual 
activities at an infantile level. In the pre-puberty stage, there seems to be a tendencv 
to premature and discrepant development in adolescnt features, for example, an in- 
creased interest in sex matters independent from authority. Ill expressed fantasies may 
give rise to a schizoid background. More remotely, the untoward effects are pro- 
ductive of child murder. Treatment suggested is a frank discussion with these children 
of their problem and physical treatment for vaginitis which is common in most cascs 
as well as properly organized treatment for syphilis which exists in a few. 

The authors give fairly detailed descriptions of the sixteen cases. The authors 
also suggest that in a number of these cases, the children are really aggressors toward 
the adult, but the cases appear legally as adult assaults upon minors or imparing the 
morals of minors. Suggestion is made that many cases on the court calendar of 
similar character are colored by this factor. The authors discuss the previous idea that 
the age of six years to puberty is a latent sex period and adduce evidence that such 
period may be intensely active. In Melanesia, intercourse is countenanced before the 
age of twelve although special taboos toward incest are strictly enforced. Child mar- 
riages are normally carried out in such cases. The authors indicate, therefore, that the 
problem of sexual misbehavior of children before the age of puberty is a complicated 
one and that such children are not entirely passive in sexual instances that may occur 
at that time. 


V.C. B. 


Tue Case or A Mippte-Acep Empezzecer. Davin Forsytn. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology. 18:141-153 (July) 1939. 


Patient: Married man, aged 40, analyzed after having just served a prison term 
of three months for fraudulent conversion. He had a previous conviction eight years 
before for forgery. The patient came to the analyst for relief from a severe depression 
and lapse of memory. The early history of the patient showed that as a youth he was 
shy, sensitive and worrisome. His father who was formerly a policeman, and had 
lost his position and had become deteriorated because of excessive drinking, was quite 
abusive toward the boy. Conditions became so bad the boy had to be brought up by 
his grandparents. He attended school until the age of thirteen then became an ap- 
prentice to a provincial journalist and being quite bright easily became a full-fledged 
journalist. During the war he served the entire campaign from 1915 to 1919. After 
preliminary training in England he was assigned to Egypt for duty. He became much 
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interested in Arabic, had a good tutor and became proficient in the language. At that 
time T. E. Lawrence who was just organizing his force heard of the young man who 
had the ability to speak and write Arabic fluently. The patient was assigned to Law- 
rence’s forces and he found himself immediately projected as a shy, diffident, rather 
frail young man into a bloodthirsty environment where hand-to-hand killing, mostly 
with knives, was absolutely necessary. His whole system revolted at the situation. 
He was very sick and shocked at the time he killed his first Turk, but eventually 
he was able to control himself to the point where he became quite adept at guerilla 
warfare. On one occasion he was assigned by Lawrence to take a party of six Bedouius 
to reconnoiter an outpost suspected of harbouring a Turk machine gun nest. In ap- 
proaching the outpost, a shell exploded wiping out most of the party and killing 
several camels. The patient himself was unhurt. He had a vague recoliection of fighting 
with the Turks and being cared for by an Arab at which time complete amnesia re- 
sulted. Upon recovery from this state, he found himself in an Arab encampment and 
was told that he had been quite violent and that it had been necessary to place 
him under restraint. He decided to go on with his warfare and such was his reputation 
among the Arabs that they accepted him as their leader. His guerilla warfare was so 
successful that he attracted other Arabs until he had a marauding band of about four 
hundred, who killed wantonly all Turks whether men, women or children. Eventually 
he returned to Damascus expecting to meet his old commanding officer as a hero and 
perhaps to be promoted although he had been out of touch with his command for some 
time. Instead he found that the war had been over for three months and that many 
of his depredations were extramartial and that he was wanted by Scotland Yard be- 
cause of a robbery of a train by his band in which several pounds of gold were stolen. 
This let-down as well as the tremendous anxiety engendered through threatened court- 
martial resulted in a complete amnesia for the period of September to the following 
April. He had considerable hospitalization, was in a very nervous state and, finally 
was prevailed upon by his friends to seek a pension frm the Ministry of Pensions. 
Due to the fact that he had not been disabled during the war, his pension request 
was turned down. Shortly thereafter he became revengeful toward the government 
and sought to get even by forgery of checks on ex-service funds, feeling that the 
government had done him out of money to which he was rightfully entitled. A con- 
viction for this offense was followed shortly by the second offense of disposing 
of some of the valuable manuscript of T. E. Lawrence at public auction. A rich 
American collector bought the manuscript, but a catalogue of the sale reached the 
hands of the original owner and arrest and prosecution followed. 

The analyst was unable to clear up the amnesic period through the process of 
hypnotism. Before the first crime, the patient had been honest and forthright. The 
feelings of revenge had its roots in the early childhood experience of the father’s in- 
temperance and abuse. The seeking of the approbation of authority in the first place by 
presenting himself before the commanding offiicer in Damascus lead to reprimand and 
rejection and threatened punishment at the hands of the father-substitute. Thus were 
terrifying experiences of early childhood revived. The intense self-criticism imposed 
by his feelings that he had murdered many innocent individuals when a state of war 
did not exist in addition to his loss of self-esteem at this period lead to amnesia. The 
assault against his ego was re-enacted at a little later date when the Ministry of Pensions 
(again the father-substitute) rejected his request for pension. The analyst reports 
that the case cleared up rapidly under analysis and although certain nervousness per- 
sisted, there was no further amnesia and anxiety had been allayed. 

Vv. C. B. 


Tue Monern Psycuiatric Approach To Crime. W. Norwoopn East. Journal of Mental 
Science. 85:647-666 (July) 1939. 


About two-thirds of the article is taken up with the discussion of the Criminal 
Justice Bill before Parliament. Special attention is called by the author to a provision 
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in the bill for Remand Centres. This specification provides that young criminals be 
remanded or committed for trial in custody instead of being sent to prison. The ob- 
servation of these cases covers the ages of seventeen to twenty-three years and in 
special cases fourteen to seventeen years when the court certifies that the boys are 
particularly vicious. The significance of this provision is that mental observation and 
treatment are required in cases other than those of obvious insanity and defect. Also, 
provision is made for such mental examinations. The importance of an act of this 
kind is indicated by the fact that over eight hundred thousand individuals were con- 
victed in 1937, fifty-one per cent of whom were young offenders. The incidence of 
young offenders was three times greater than that of adults. 

The author believes that phychiatrists attempt to prove too much in courts and 
that psychiatrists and legal authorities would be able to reconcile their different view- 
points to better advantage if the psychiatrists would remember that criminal respons- 
ibility is purely a legal concept. Law is much more conservative than medicine. Sex 
cases present the most difficulty in coming to an agreement because culpability, espec- 
ially in the case of homosexuals, is much more difficult to prove than in the case of 
other types of offenders. The same statements can be made also of hysterics. The author 
is optimistic that modern psychotherapy can be adapted to criminal institutions. Even 
the present methods are fairly effective in dealing with crime inasmuch as eighty per 
cent of the boys sent to correctional institutions turn out satisfactorily in the long run. 
The importance of insanity and defect in crime tends to be exaggerated by some 
writers. Only ten to twenty per cent of the criminals show mental abnormalities. 

A selection of criminal individuals for psychotherapy is indicated when: The 
origin of the crime was associated with emotional disturbances; the criminal con- 
duct is part of a more general disturbance especially in personal relationships, the 
manner or sequence in carrying out the offense in avoiding capture is unusual; re- 
actions to punishment are in an unusual manner; conduct during parole or between 
periods of incarceration indicated unusual behavior; repeated patterns or sequences 
of behavior showed a limited relationship to total behavior and environmental demands. 

The remaining portion of the article is devoted to a discussion by the author of 
indicates and contra-indications in the treatment of various states among criminals: 

1. Homosexuality 
Treatment indicated when 
The environment is the exciting cause of overt behavior 
The presence of modifiable personality or neurotic factors have discouraged 
heterosexual interests 
Treatment contra-indicated when 
Repeated overt acts are present over a period of many years 
When there are friendly relations with women without indication of sex 
awareness, and 
Other well developed sex perversions and anti-social trends are present. 
2. Exhibitionism 
Treatment indicated when 
The practice is infrequent 
There is an absence of other perversions 
There is a strong desire for relief 
Treatment contra-indicated when 
Patient is over twenty-five or thirty years of age 
There is failure of the normal sex life to substitute for exhibitionism 
3. Sadism 
Treatment if undertaken at all must be cautious under all circumstances. 
4. Fetishism 
Treatment must be undertaken with the utmost caution as a perfectly harmless 
fetishism may be transformed into a strong homosexual or sadistic drive. 

In general, the author states that the commonest neurosis among criminals is 
hysteria and the least common is the obsessive-compulsive neurosis. In sex perversion, 
one is likely to be dealing with a personality factor rather than an environmental con- 
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dition. When homosexuality is determined by environment, it is much more likely to 
be amenable to psychotherapy than when it is due to endocrine effects. 

Relative to transvetism, three different types are described by the author: 

1. Homosexuals whose desire is to increase their attraction to men by such conduct 

2. Fetishists whose pleasure is increased and fantasy stimulated by looking at 

themselves in mirrors when dressed up in women’s clothes 

3. Those who obtain sexual gratification by dressing and acting as women. 
These individuals are more feminine than masculine in looks and are much pre- 
occupied with masturbation and fantasy. 

The author states that the aim of psychiatry in prisons is to determine the mental 
condition and report to the court as to the individual’s responsibility, the certification 
of convicted prisoners as to whether or not they are insane or of defective intelligence 
so that they can be transferred to the proper institution, and the care and supervision 


of prisoners who are not irresponsible according to law but require mental treatment. 
V. C. B. 


Tue Paranotc Murperers. Kart Gross. Jalrbuch fiir Psychiatrie und Neurologie. 52. 
Band, Erstes und Zweites Heft. 


The author stresses the forensic psychiatric importance of paranoic mental dis- 
eases especially in view of the criminology and danger to the community. The liter- 
ature contains very little about the paranoic inflicted in relation to crime, although 
this is the most typical characteristic of these patients. It is the characteristic of the 
paranoic that he is satisfied when he commits the crime and is never remorseful. The 
paranoic criminal sees in his crime an action of justice. It is difficult for a lay person 
to conceive the irresponsibility of an act of a paranoic because the paranoic commits 
his crime with all the logic at his disposal and is never prompted by emotion. There 
is lacking a statistic showing the frequency of true psychosis prompting criminal acts. 
The author presents three case, which happened in a relatively large space of time, 
trying to manifest the variety of forms. The psychological importance and the dif- 
ficulty in making a prognosis in the case of the paranoic afflicted who are a danger to 
the community are being stressed. This is illustrated by the following cases: 

Case No. 1, J. S., a tailor, born with a saddle nose, without any hereditary stigma 
and no other complaints, nor evident peculiarities, came to the Vienna Clinic for 
Ears, Nose and Throat because of pains in his ears. He was treated by Assistant 
Dr. A. who persuaded him to correct the deformity of his nose by paraffin injections. 
Unfortunately, this operation proved to be a failure and disfigured him more so than 
before. Following this unfortunate operation, the patient became a parancic. In the 
first place, the idea of being damaged by the physician was impregnated in the pa- 
tient’s mind. This was followed by other paranoic ideas in connection with other per- 
sonalities. The idea of being damaged from the standpoint of law brought about 
financial ruin. In the period of almost thirty years, these insaite ideas did not disappear. 
The fact that the physician involved supported him, gave rise to other paranoic ideas 
and, finally, he gave vent to his insane impulse. In 1910, i.e., five years after the oper- 
ation, he attempted to kill the physician. This act, however, was frustrated. About 
twenty-seven years later, he succeeded in killing the physician. From a clinical stand- 
point, this disease is classified as paranoia with strongly pronounced litigious tend- 
encies. After his first act he was institutionalized but after a relatively short period he 
was released. Two decades later, he proved to be the dangerous type. This shows the 
dilemma in which a physician finds himself: to decide when the danger period starts 
and ends. This case is interesting also from the standpoint of whether we deal here 
with an endogene paranoic process or with a paranoic reaction. The patient was an 
unstable, pedantic and timid individual, but nevertheless he had a desire to be import- 
ant. The saddle nose and the subsequent inferiority complex caused prejudicial insanity 
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which gradually increased. It is the author’s opinion that the patient would have be- 
come paranoic, even if the operation had not been performed. 

Case No. 2, R., an officer in the Accounting Division of the army, son of a book- 
keeper, was of a restrained temperament. In his early youth, he showed introvertive 
tendencies, read excessively and was autodidactic. He joined the army in 1878 as a 
volunteer and in 1903 was advanced to the rank of Captain in the Accounting Division. 
He was inflicted with syphilis for which he was treated. He was considered honest, 
industrious and dependable, but in 1903 he had to take a leave of absence because of 
“rheumatism in his muscles and bones.” This leave was caused also by certain con- 
flicts which he had with his comrades and superiors. He resented this very much. 
In 1911 he thought that his superiors overburdened him with work and that his com- 
rades were inciting against him, hoping to displace him from his position. He also 
thought that they falsified reports regarding his person. After receiving this leave of 
absence, he assumed the position of accountant in a sanitorium in Vienna, but here 
also his suspicions of being persecuted persisted. In 1905 he was retired permanently. 
Even then he imagined that people were discussing him everywhere. He started a 
deluge of letters of accusations to different persons to such an extent that in 1906 the 
owner of the sanitorium had to ask for police protection. R. even went so far as 
to hit an employee of the sanitorium with his walking stick. This cost him a fine. He 
distrusted even his lawyer. All of these and other actions resulted finally in an exam- 
ination by the military physicians who diagnosed his case as insanity of the litigious 
type. It is very interesting to note that all who came in contact with R. considered 
him to be perfectly normal. Even his wife never noticed anything abnormal in his 
actions. It was a shock when R. after having been denied reinstatement into the mil- 
itary service, shot the Superintendent of the sanitorium whom he suspected of being 
responsible for the denial. Calmly he let himself be arrested and gave over his load- 
ed revolver and stiletto. He claimed that the motive for his act was the continuous 
persecution by his victim and grief over his denial. The history which was taken sub- 
sequently proved that throughout all these years, commencing in 1901, he had a sort 
of persecution mania which lead to differences with his superiors and colleagues. 
He also claimed that his victim had put his name on a “black list” making it impossible 
for him to join any other Institution. He also claimed that a young officer confided 
in him that he had stabbed a comrade because he thought that he was persecuting 
him. This gave him the idea of doing the same. There is no question that his case was 
one of paranoia with litigious tendencies. He was, as such, confined to an institution 
for the insane. Four months later he was released on parole under the supervision of 
a man who was supposed to prevent him from committing another murder. It is very 
interesting that in 1913 he was re-admitted to military service, performed his duties 
to the full satisfaction of his superiors and, after a mental examination in 1914, was 
pronounced cured. From 1914 to 1917 as a high ranking officer he even received a 
high citation and medal for splendid service. In 1920 he was honorably retired. The 
history of his last years was not obtained because of the death of his wife and relatives 
and in 1922 he died of aortitis luetica. It is significant that the patient, who was 
notoriously paranoic, apparently was cured after his act and was able to adjust to 
his surroundings. 

The common symptom in both cases is the chronic reactive paranoic development 
as Kehrer described. In both cases the exponent of the supposed persecution was a 
medical personality which became the victim. 

Case No. 3, belongs in this category only because of its criminological importance. 
From a clinical standpoint, it was a woman afflicted with dementia paranoica who, be- 
cause of having murdered her husband, was examined by psychiatrists who found only 
symptoms of paranoia, whereas the dementia was discovered in the institution for the 
insane in which she was confined. Clinically it is interesting that this patient showed 
a very slow progression of her condition. When thirty-eight years old she was for 
the first time confined to an institution for the insane where the paranoia with per- 
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secution mania and the acustic illusions was discovered. The history, however, 
points to these symptoms when she was sixteen years old. She was released from this 
institution after a short time and ten years later she was arrested because of misbe- 
havior. Later she got into a conflict with her husband and neighbors which resulted 
in the murder of her husband. She performed this act by cutting off his head and his 
body into pieces. Not typical of this case as paranoia is the fact that she denied her 
act, but typical that later she motivated her act just as cases No. 1 and 2 did. 

The outstanding factor in all paranoics and especially in the three described cases 
is their social menace although they were institutionalized and later freed. They also 
prove the difficulty in making a prognosis. Cases No. 1 and 3 committed murder after 
having been freed from institutions. Case No. 2 improved after his crime and became 
a valuable man in the war service. We have no means of protecting society from 
such people who do not manifest their insane leanings. The author suggests an intricate 
social workers’ organization that would detect such cases and protect society and 
he further suggests that all cases of manifest insanity be institutionalized. Finally, 
he points out the dangers to which physicians and nursing personnel in institutions 
are exposed. In 1927 ten physicians were murdered by paranoics. The author does not 
agree with other authors that punishing the paranoic prevents him from committing 
crimes. This is of no avail especially in this type of insanity. 

Wiuw.aM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Junius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


STUDIES ON THE PsycHOPATHOLOGY oF CoMPULSIVE WanpeERING. A Preciminary Report. 
Ermin Srancet. British Journal of Medical Psychology. 18:250-254. Pt. 2. 


The study covers twenty-two cases, seventeen of which were female and five 
were male. These patients showed that following overt acts as the result of irresistible 
impulse, there was usually a change of mental outlook, depressive in nature. This was 
accompanied by vague recollections of what transpired for the period or even fairly 
complete amnesia lasting hours or days. Little food or sleep was required during that 
time. The types of individuals susceptible to such reactions are: 

1. Those who are subject to cyclic changes of mood which have been more or 

less permanently characteristic of that individual, and, 

2. Those showing signs of epilepsy or epileptic equivalents, and, 

3. Psychopaths with features of hysteria. 

The make-up of the twenty-two cases studied showed tendencies toward periodic 
depressions and in several instances toward compulsive pseudologia. The males had 
a tendency toward some insight and were able to rationalize and sublimate their dif- 
ficulties to a degree. These powers seemed to be entirely absent in the females and the 
author calls attention to the fact that females have less power to rationalize and sub- 
limate than males. The history of epilepsy was marked in some of the families of the 
cases studied and the author calls attention to the belief held by many workers that a 
close relationship exists between epilepsy and maniac depressive states. Also, there 1s 
a close relationship between compulsive drives associated with melancholia and epi- 
lepsy. The author raises the question as to what circumstances bring about the ap- 
pearance of symptoms of compulsive wandering in one particular individual but that 
they do not appear in others suffering from the same disease (cyclothymic make-up, 
epilepsy, certain types of hysteria). An attempt is made to answer this question by 
approaching the problem from symptom formation. The author states that those givea 
to compulsive wandering commonly give a history of a serious disturbance in the 
child-parent relationship usually of such a nature that the relationship to either or 
both parents was completely lacking or was only partially developed. From this point 
of view, some of the patients in the series studied exhibited conscious desires to seek 
their dead or absent parents when they were in the compulsory wandering state. 
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Some of the patients imagined before the development of the state that the dead par- 
ents were not really dead but would be encountered if searched for. This state would 
be followed by a period of compulsive wandering. In others, stereotyped dreams oc- 
curred in which the dead or absent parents played a significant role. The author was 
inclined to believe that the background for these manifestations was esssentially a bio- 
logical phenomenon. The process of identification, however, with the absent parent 
played a highly-important role during the abnormal periods. There was the desire 
to sec the parents again and the compulsion to wander aimlessly which signified of 
the “deeper layers of the soul.” From this viewpoint, there was a symbolic identifica- 
tion of “going away” and “dying.” The Oedipus complex common to the orphan sit- 
uation indicated in these cases that the above reaction was probably dependent upon 
foster parents being found at the crucial period of stress. 

The author calls attention to the belief of some that compulsive wandering has 

a close analogy to the habits of primitive, nomadic tribes who lack fixed domiciles. 
In part, he believes that this is correct. Other beliefs link compulsory wanderings with 
the instinct which causes birds to migrate. In both instances, however, the author be- 
lieves that these theories fail to go to the biological roots of the matter. “The sig- 
nificance of compulsory wandering lies in leaving the community -a temporary loss 
of connection with the rest, is it were.” He calls attention to the fact that both birds 
and tribes increase their self protection during the process of migration whereas pa- 
tients suffering from compulsory wandering increasingly tend to lose self-protection 
and necessities such as sleep, food and shelter. Evidently, the experiences connected 
with the parent complex represent an important conditioning factor in human do- 
micstication. 

Orher states closely resembling that of compulsory wandering are: 

1, That of runaway children (neglected children acting ona sense of provocation). 
The relation to the compulsory wandering state is not only a surface phenom- 
enon but a genetic one as well. 

2. Manifestations in normal individuals in the form of explorations of distant lands, 
travel in foreign lands and so forth. 


V.C. B. 
EXPERIMENTAL ANALysis or INstinctive Benavior. K. S. Lasutey. Psychological Review. 
45:445-472. 1938. 


There have been few systematic attempts to carry the study of instincts beyond 
the descriptive stage. Instinct has been regarded by many as being synonymous with 
motivation. Two problems exist: 

(1) The more or less precise reactions to definite objects or to specific stimuli; 
the problems which they suggest are those of neural integration, and, 

(2) In contrast to these precise sensori-motor adjustments is the activity which 
can only be described as reaction to a deficit; this reaction to deprivation of some 
stimulus presents the typical problem of motivation. 

The distinction is not a classification of activities but a suggestion of two different 
problems, reaction to an obvious stimulus and reaction in a situation where there is 
no external stimulus, or at least none as yet discovered, which is adequate to account 
for the observed behavior. The mechanisms underlying the reproductive behavior of 
animals was chosen for study because it presents the most precise instinctive behavior 
of mammals which can be brought under laboratory observation and because it exhibits 
a wide variety of problems, both of integrated behavior and of motivation. In consider- 
ing the innate components of sensory organization, the author points out that the 
lines of evidence from animal work support the conclusion already reached by the 
Gestalt school, that the fundamental organization in perception is innate, and that this 
organization, has very definite characteristics,....for certain specific arrangements 
oi the physical clements of the stimulus. The experiments based on sense privation 
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(in considering motor action based on perceptual organization) point to the con- 
clusion that the exciting stimulus in instinctive recognition of mate or young is not 
mediated exclusively by any one sense modality. Observations on reversal of sex- 
ual behavior makes it pretty certain that somatic sensory impulses cannot be the de- 
terminers of specific reaction patterns and the alternative exists that the hormones 
act upon the central nervous system to increase the excitability of the sensori-motor 
mechanisms specifically involved in the instinctive activity. In discussing neural struc- 
ture and instinct, the neurological problems which have arisen in the study of instincts 
are identical with those of cerebral function in learning and it is the author’s conten- 
tion that “we are no nearer to an answer to such questions in one case than in the 
other.” All cases of motivation will turn out to be not a general drive or libido, or 
disturbance of the organic equilibrium but a partial excitation of a very specific 
sensori-motor mechanism irradiating to affect other systems of reaction and finally 
the author suggests that “physiologically all drives are no more than expressions of the 
activity of specific mechanisms.” The current trend in social psychology and psycho- 
pathology is to elevate the drive to the position formerly occupied by instinct, as 
some general motivating force apart from specific sensori-motor systems. Actually 
the term is nothing more than a general designation of reactions to deficit and it hy- 
postatization as a real force can only blind us to the fact that each such reaction con- 
stitutes a special problem involving, perhaps, a unique mechanism. A bibliography 


of 55 titles is included. 
H. R. Weiss, Woodbourne, N.Y. 


Crime AND Personatity. H. Syosrinc. Svenska Lakartidu 35:1663-1671 1938. 


The author opens his discussion by asking the question as to what makes a person 
consider an act or thought as being right or wrong or good or bad. Individuals have 
a liking for the enjoyment of the good and a dislike for what is considered bad. The 
attainment of a chosen objective always brings with it a feeling of happiness and com- 
fort, but a failure to obtain the objective brings discouragement in the sense of frus- 
tration. The personality make-up which is dependent largely upon hereditary factors 
determines the person’s ability to distinguish between right and wrong. Individuals 
considered generally are very much alike in make-up when they are of the same race 
and are brought up under similiar environmental conditions. 

The community is a strong force in counteracting primitive egotistic thinking 
and conduct on the part of the individual. This brings about the individual’s strong 
emotional development. Acts against person or property were the orginal sources for 
the community charging the individual with criminal acts. The later development 
in the ethical code concerned the relation of the individual to the community and 
any acts committed against the body politic came to be construed as criminal also. 

The particular social stratum in which the individual finds himself has a marked 
influence upon his moral behavior. It may be strong enough at times to change 
the personality make-up of the individual and to determine his ideas about right 
and wrong. To this extent, the community may be considered as causing a perver- 
sion of the personality. The author cites an example: A business man who uses 
sharp methods and unfair advertising rationalizes this as being a necessary mode 
of conduct in view of competition which is being conducted against his business 
in the same way. He feels that he has to follow the same methods in order to pro- 
tect himself even if he knows these methods are unethical. 

Another factor of significance in the committing of crimes is the alteration of 
the organic make-up of an individual through injury or criminal acts. To some 
extent, even trauma of less serious nature may have its reflection upon _person- 
ality development. The excessive use of alcohol, slight injuries to the brain caused 
by accidents and attendant psychotic diseases which the author feels are essentially 
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hereditary in nature such as schizophrenia and epilepsy are named as being among 
the milder causative factors in the production of crime. 
C. V. Funcn, N. Y. C. 


AFFECT AND ResponsisiLtity. E. Metzger anp M. Korey. Monatsschrift fiir Kriminal- 
biologie und Strafrechtsreform. 29: 444-476 1938. 


The authors find it necessary to explain the term “affect” and to use various 
methods to do so. The “affect” is, according to the authors, the emotional feelings 
and action, emotions of soul, or affections which exercise a great influence on psychic 
occurrences and conditions. One of the most important and interesting problems of 
forensic psychiatry is the relation of affect to morbid soul life in the form of ab- 
normal personality or psychosis. The changes in affects are very characteristic in 
different forms of psychopathy. Affects are emotions which are not of a morbid nature. 
It is a difficult task for a psychiatrist to determine whether or not a situation is morbid 
to a high degree since affects may not only influence the mind in a morbid way but 
also disturb the conscience. The forensic psychiatrist has to deal with the question of 
whether or not the degree of affect may exclude mental responsibility even though 
its exact influence may not be proven in certain cases. This is important from a 
practical standpoint, but is of great danger to society. In order to judge the influence 
of affects, one must rely on the statements of the accused and those of possible wit- 
nesses. We have no direct methods of determining the extent and wealth of affects 
and the affect which may obscure the vision of one does not have to upset another. 
To solve this problem it is necessary to analyze each case and to form and build up 
rules and principles. The authors cite the cases of two mothers who murdered their 
illegitimate babies, one of the mothers having committed arson at the same time. The 
authors assume that normal adults are responsible for their acts, but it is difficult to 
define the normal standard. It is a fact that demented persons are not responsible for 
their actions. Scientifically, if one considers the conditions of dementia, one must also 
take into consideration constitutional aberrations such as marked conditions of idiocy. 
The state of unusual reaction in persons who are not without gifts or intellect, as 
observed in individuals who greatly differentiate from the social standard is different 
from the state of idiocy. These conditions were not examined in the two cases cited 
because they had to be judged by the extent to which the affect or emotion dulled or 
even eliminated the conscience. This can be done only by inquiring into every detail 
of the life history of the accused. One cannot eliminate all consciousness but it may 
be reduced to such a minimum or resistance to action may become so weak that all 
responsibility must be denied. The mother jumped into the river with her child in 
order to end their lives together. The impelling idea was to depart from this life but 
the consciousness had been dulled to a point where it approached elimination. The 
conditions were different in the second case in which the defendant was sentenced to 
death although later committed to life imprisonment. 

WitiiaM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Jutrus Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


Some Basic Concepts IN Parent-Critp Rerationsuips. P. M. Symonps. The American 
Journal of Psychology 58:195-206. 


Child guidance has received the impetus of a new vocabulary as a result of 
Freud’s work, although he did not offer the terminology, rather it was developed by 
those advancing his thinking on emphasizing mentalistic terms rather than behavioristic 
terms. Some of the new words include: rejection, over-protection, aggression, hos- 
tility, over-ambition, over-indulgence, dominance, and submission. These lend sig- 
nificance in the attempt to understand the personality. Certain portions of the Freudian 
ideology are given, such as those concerning the inferiority complex as a development 
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among neurotics who are unable to overcome the fear of the loss of love; spoiling the 
child, resulting in a protection from reality, thus encouraging the individual to live 
in a continued state of childhood wherein life is expressed by mental and motor weak- 
nesses; and giving excessive affection to a child on the part of one of the parents, 
as a result of that parent’s not obtaining affection from its partner. 

The importance of parent-child relationships is emphasized by quotations from: 
Healy, Bonner, Bowers, Jones, Flugel, Kenworthy and Levy. It was not until 1930 
that these terms mentioned earlier, came to be used in the published literature on 
clinical cases. Not only do these terms affect parent-child relationships, but also others, 
such as teacher-pupil, master-servant, etc. The importance of these terms, then, lies 
in the fact that they are applicable to every human relationship and the personal- 
ities involved. A review of the literature showed that there are two factors in parent- 
child relationships, rejection as opposed to over-protection and dominance as opposed 
to submission. Fitz-Simons developed a scale with a range of plus 4 to minus 4, on 
each of the points. The ideal parent is the one who is not too strict, and yet, not too 
lenient. That parent neither over-protects nor rejects his child. This parent also con- 
tributes to the emotional maturation of the child, as well as assisting it to its inde- 
pendence, by giving it the needed care and environment conducive to growth and 
protection. 

The many levels of rejection-over-protection and dominance-submission give rise 
to three questions: 

1. What parental behavior characterizes the two extremes on the two continuums 

rejection-over-protection and aggressiveness-submission? 

2. What child behavior is related to each combination of these two behavior 

tendencies in parents? 

3. What in the background of either parent, or, in the relationships between the 

parents is related to parent behavior toward a child? 
A review of the literature on these points is presented. 

A list of behavior, as developed by Fitz-Simon, pointing to rejection is given. Some 
of the categories include: parent sees mostly shortcomings, uses severe punishment, 
deserts child, turns child over to authorities, places child in an institution, etc. The 
opposite, over-protection, is defined in four categories by Levy: excessive contact 
of mother with child, prolongation of infantile care, prevention of development of 
independent behavior, and lack or excess of maternal control. 

In answer to the second question, the literature is contradictory. Few of the writers 
recognized the possibility of variations as a result of differing combinations of mother 
and father relationship toward male or female children. The child rejected by both 
parents is rebellious, aggressive, jealous, and hostile. This child may show such de- 
linquencies as thieving and truancy. It takes delight in having a parent upset about its 
conduct. It is emotionally unstable and usually shows defense mechanisms. Over-pro- 
tection of a child by both parents makes a child develop feelings of inferiority; it 
is withdrawing; it has poor social adjustment and lacks good work habits. These can 
all be classified as escape mechanisms. Maternal over-protection results in dependency 
in girls and effeminacy in boys. When the father is aggressive and hostile, the mother 
over-protective, and there is a deep rivalry among siblings, there is rebellion among 
boys against society and delinquency is evidenced.When the mother is aggressive and 
the father submissive, MacDonald reported that six boys were passive and effeminate, 
except when called upon to meet certain masculine situations. Behavior difficulties 
noted among these boys were: lying, stealing, sex misconduct, and truancy. The evi- 
dence seems to point to a higher potency in the mother’s behavior and attitude as 
compared to the father’s, 

The background of either parent or the relationship between the parents and the 
effect of either has been discussed frequently by clinicians. However, little has been 
done from a statistical survey point of view and nothing has been done in the line of 
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experimentation. The number of cases is small and the procedures used invalidate the 
data. In general, however, parents who reject or over-protect their children seem to 
have had poor relationships with their own parents and further they have poor marital 
adjustments. 

C. D. Owens, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Tue Roe or PARENTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF EMorionaL Stapitiry. Ross STAGNER. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 8:122-129 (Jan. 1938). 


Twenty-eight males and twenty-two females from the freshman class of the 
University of Wisconsin were studied for the purpose of arriving at parental at- 
citudes based upon emotional instability. The method of investigation included a 
study of personality measurements by means of Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
the Wisconsin Scale of Personality Traits. The Thurstone Technique for Measuring 
Affection-Antagonism of the subject toward the father or mother supplemented these 
two scales. In addition, each subject was required to write an autobiography in essay 
fashion with special reference to early development. The approach was made on a 
statistical rather than a case study basis. Similiar studies had been made by Wang using 
Allport A-S Scale supplemented by Laird’s C* Introversion Scale and Pressy X-O 
Test. The author feels that Wang failed to reveal any causal factors and that he treated 
the personality scores as independent variables and environment as the dependent 
variable. The author in the present study treated the environment as an independent 
variable. The technique developed demonstrated an apparently causal relationship 
between having happily married parents in childhood and being highly emotional 
in late adolescence. Attention is callled to the close correlation between the results 
of this study undertaken in a statistical manner and the findings of the Freudian school. 
Stagner’s findings seem to indicate that where the home situation is such that the 
mother spoiled the subject and the father punished or scolded him and demanded 
obedience, the family being a closely knit unit, the situation made for stability in men 
and instability in women. That is to say, a boy growing up under such circumstan- 
ces probably becomes stabilized, whereas a girl would develop instability. In a home 
situation in which the mother was demonstrative and demanded an enforced obedience 
upon her children and in which the subject confided in the mother, there was sta- 
bility for the women and instability for the men. That is to say, that the girl stands 
a better chance of growing up into a stable adult than does the boy in such a sit- 
uation. The male subjects in the study who showed markedly negative attitude toward 
the father and a positive attitude toward the mother (Oedipus situation) were more 


emotional than the contrasted group. 
Vv. C. B. 


C - Clinical Psychology 


Tue Goat Grapient Hypotuesis Appiiep to Some “Fiecp Force” PropieMs IN THE 
Bewaviok oF Younc Cuitpren. C. L. Huy. Psychological Review. 45:271-299 
(July) 1938. 


On the basis of the following assumptions, analysis of certain problems in the 
behavior dynamics of naive organisms has proceeded: 

(1) That simultaneously occurring stimuli and reactions (both of approach and 
flight) tend to be associated more strongly the closer they are to a reinforcing state 
of affairs; the diminution in excitatory tendency with remoteness from the point of 
reinforcement proceeding with a negative acceleration, 
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(2) That situations may arise where stimuli originating in substantially the 
same point in space will give rise in a given organism to incomplete excitatory tend- 
encies to acts of approach and of flight; 

(3) That the flight gradient may, at least under certain circumstances, be both 
steeper and higher near the stimulus object; 

(4) That an organism in which positive and negative excitatory tendencies are 
active, behaves at any given instant according to the algebraic sum of such tendencies; 

(5) That the positive gradient of excitation grows both higher and steeper 
with the increase in the drive, e.g., food privation; 

(6) That, other things being equal, this gradient of excitation grows higher 
and steeper with the increase in amount of reward; 

(7) That a strong functional excitatory tendency is weakened after a given 
amount of frustration by a smaller proportion of its original strength than is a weak 
functional excitatory tendency; 

(8) That spontaneous recovery from extinction effects will occur but this wiil 
not be complete; 

(9) That a second extinction will occur more rapidly than the first and its spon- 
taneous recovery will be less complete; 

(10) That in the history of organisms, it is a fact that upon the whole, the larger 
the angle the beginning of a pathway makes with the straight line leading to the 
object, the longer the path to the object; 

(11) That the prevention by any circumstance of the reaction normally evok- 
able by any stimulus or stimulus component results, other things being equal, in weak- 
ening (extinguishing) the particular excitatory potentially of such stimulus or stimulus 
component; 

(12) That the older an excitatory tendency, the more resistant to the extinc- 
tion from frustration; 

(13) That a considerable weakening of a given excitatory tendency appears at 
once following the extinction of another excitatory tendency. 

From these assumptions in the main, following conclusions have been drawn con- 
cerning the behavior of naive organisms, unmentioned factors being assumed as equal: 

(1) In a problem situation, a naive organism will have more difficulty in solving 
the problem where the lure is large than where it is small; 

(2) There will be more difficulty where the lure is close to the barrier than 
where it is farther away; 

(3) There will be more difficulty where the drive is strong than where it 1s 
weak; 

(4) The functional excitatory tendency of weak alternatives in a habit family 
hierarchy may be depressed to “below zero” by generalized extinction effects from the 
frustration of a stronger member of the hierarchy; 

(5) This depression below zero is the more likely to occur, the greater the 
percentage of the extinction effects in the strong tendency which are generalized to 
the weak tendency; 

(6) The depression below zero is more likely to occur the weaker the absolute 
strength of the weak tendency; 

(7) The depression below zero is more likely to occur the greater the difference 
between the competing excitatory tendencies; 

(8) For a naive organism, the larger the angle which the beginning of a pathwav 
to a point makes with the straight line to the point the weaker the excitatory tendency 
to execute the acts which constitute taking the divergent path; 

(9) Naive organisms through the misleading action of the angular hierarchy 
will, under certain circumstances, choose the longer of two paths; 

(10) With sophistication of the organism consisting of actually traversing both 
of such paths as considered in (9), the tendency to take the longer path will gradually 
give place to a degree of inference to be expected on the basis of the uncomplicated 
goal excitatory gradient hypothesis, 
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(11) Under conditions of assumptions (2) and (3), there will be a distance (D) 
from the ambivalent stimulus object at which the two opposed excitatory tendencies 
of a tensional situation will be equal; 

(12) Under the conditions of (11) the organism will tend to move toward this 
equal excitatory tendency; 

(13) Under the conditions of (11), assuming an unchanging stimulus object and 
and the presence of minor lures of appreciable potentiality distributed in a chance 
manner throughout the neighborhood, the organism will tend to take a roughly cir- 
cular course around the ambivalent stimulus object; 

(14) These circular movements will be very irregular in rate and extent, and 
be characterized by much retracting; 

(15) There will be some irregular oscillation toward and away from the am- 
bivalent stimulus; 

(16) The movements of (15) will, on the whole, be less in extent than will 
those of (14); 

(17) Where cases of tensional equilibrium persist for an appreciable period, 
both excitatory tendencies arising from an ambivalent stimulus object will be weak- 
ened progressively; 

(18) With the passage of time, there will be a progressive recovery from this 
weakening; 

(19) Recovery from this frustrational weakening will never be complete; 

(20) A second period of tensional equilibrium will produce an extensive weak- 
ening more rapid than the first; 

(21) The second recovery will be less rapid than the first; 

(22) The second recovery will be less complete than the first; 

(23) As the state of tensional equilibrium continues there will usually occur a 
progressive shift in the distance the organism maintains from the stimulus object; 

(24) This shift will tend to be in the direction of the older of the two opposed 
excitatory tendencies; 

(25) The secondary frustration effects will be greater in cases of tensional. eqil- 
ibrium than in cases where one tendency is strong enough to over-ride the other. 

The author suggests that an integrated program of research which will fall into these 
3 phases is essential; 

(1) The first consists of the direct experimental determination of the prin- 
ciples or laws, now almost entirely in the state of hypothesis or guesswork. These de- 
terminations should be quantitative in nature and so designed as to yield functional 
curves of basic relationships. Equations to such data become the postulates of the system; 

(2) The second phase is logical and mathematical. It consists of deriving by 
means of mathematics, and perhaps of symbolic logic, the behavioral implications of 
the postulate yielded by the first movement when acting in the greatest possible var- 
iety of conditions; 

(3) The third phase consists of the systematic experimental verification of the 
behaviorial expectations resulting from the mathematical activities of the second 
movement. 

H. R. Wess, Woodbourne, N.Y. 


Factors DETERMINING SuBSTITUTE BEHAVIOR AND THE Overt EXPRESSION OF AGGRESSION. 
Leonarp W. Doos ano Rosert R. Sears. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 34:293-313 (August) 1939. 


Aggression is a response to frustration which occurs when there is any interference 
with goal-response, whether it be internal conflict or an outside hampering agent. 
Frustration produces certain changes within the individual which serve as an instigation 
to aggressive behavior. The instigation which is the direct result of frustrated goal- 
responses is spoken as of being primary; that which results from substitute response 
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is called secondary. Aggression reduces the strength of the secondary frustration; 
whereas substitute responses reduce both primary instigation and the strength of 
frustration and thereby the probability of occurrence of aggressive behavior also. 
The author’s study was for the purpose of isolating the factors which determined the 
occurrence of possible alternatives as reaction to frustrations and in the case of ag- 
gression, the factors which determine the occurrence of overt and non-overt aggression. 
In carrying out his study he offered four hypotheses as follows: 

First hypothesis: When an individual during the learning process is led to expect 
punishment he develops anticipatory responses which on later occasions serve to 
block or inhibit the proscribed behavior. These anticipatory responses to punishment 
are reflected in the several forms of anticipating or expecting. 

Aggressive behavior is punished more frequently than substitute behavior. A 
relatively less drastic form of punishment is anticipated by a frustrated individual when 
he responds with substitute responses than with overt aggression. 

Second hypothesis: If the first hypothesis is true, the increase in strength on the 
instigation to the aggressive responses could overcome the inhibiting strength of the 
anticipatory responses to punishment. Such anticipatory responses summate alge- 
braically, since the strength of the aggressive responses varies positively with the 
strength of the frustrated goal-responses. The amount of frequency of substitute re- 
sponses varies inversely with the strength of the drive. 

Third hypothesis: Overtness varies inversely with the amount of punishment 
anticipated as a consequence of such behavior. 

Fourth hypothesis: Overtness varies positively with the strength of the instigation 
to the frustrated goal-response. The greater the original goal-responses, the greater the 
probability of overt aggression through the inhibitory influence of the anticipatory re- 
sponses being overcome by undue strength of over aggressive reactions. 

The method used by the author to investigate these hypotheses was the use of 
a questionnaire selected from Cason’s list of annoyances of particular responses that 
seem to offer a maximum feeling of frustration. Sixteen situations were culled out and 
were offered to thirty Yale Students enrolled in the Elementary Course of Personality. 
At least one characteristic for each of these types of reaction (Overt-non-Overt and 
Substitute) for each of the sixteen situations was returned. The questionnaire designed 
to obtain in a standardized manner reports of what had actually happened in real 
life in frustrated situations. The results supported hypotheses that were postulated. 
Frequency of substitute responses varied positively with the strength of anticipatory re- 
sponses to punishment and inversely with the strength of instigation to the frustrated 
goal-responses. Overtness of aggression varied inversely with the amount of punishment 
anticipated and positively with the strength of instigation to the frustrated goal-re- 
sponse. Overt aggression was found to be more satisfying than non-overt aggression 
of substitute responses and more satisfying than indirect or displaced overt aggression. 
There was greater anticipation of punishment for overt aggression than for non-overt 


aggression of substitute responses. 
V. C. B. 


DIALECTIC IN THE PsycHoLocy or Morivation. G. H. Sewarn. Psychological Review 
46:46-61. 1939. 


A survey is made of the various schools which have helped in the psychology of 
motivation. The viewpoint of the contemporary hedonist Troland, is presented. This 
rests upon his “law of retroflex action”;...... according to this view, biologically 
adaptive and unadaptive acts are accompanied by pleasantness and unpleasantness, 
respectively. The resemblance of Thorndike’s “law of effect” to Troland’s hypothesis 
is presented; both attribute the operation of the satisfying after-effect to some “over- 
head control in the brain” and the chief advance of Thorndike over Troland according 
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to the author is the support he has marshalled for his theory from extensive exper- 
imentation in the field of human verbal learning. A discussion of Psychoanalysis with 
the viewpoints of Freud, Alder and Jung is then presented with an evaluation of each 
of these schools. The chief criticism leveled is at the absolution of psychoanalytic 
systems with little allowance made for the effects of changing circumstances of in- 
dividual life and less for effects of the general societal setting. The schools of Pur- 
posivism and Behaviorism with their respective views are presented and evaluated 
and out of the controversy between these two emerged the compromise of “Purposive 
Behaviorism” advanced by Tolman who maintains that behavior is purposive in so 
far as it shows ease of learning with reference to some goal, the basic goal being 
restoration of the quiescence which was temporarily disturbed by some internal need 
or external irritant. The degree of purpose depends upon the underlying phsyiological 
state. The field theory of Lewin with its close relation to Tolman’s general approach 
is presented with the description of behavior made in concrete immediate situations 
where the individual is conceived as bearing a dynamic relationship to his environment. 
From the dialectic viewpoint the field theories may be regarded as synthesizing the more 
internal approaches of psychoanalysis and purposivism on the one hand with the ex- 
ternal approach of behaviorism on the other. Trends and needs for future study of 
the psychology of motivation are pointed out with need for extensive research by 
systematic investigation of both organism and field. 
H. R. Weiss, Woodbourne, N.Y. 


Conscience AND Task. M. NacuMmanosun. Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und 
Psychiatrie. 38:150 1936. 


Whether or not the human conscience and its regulatory mechanism can be de- 
rived from lower stages of development was always a subject of a long and fruitless 
discussion. The fruitlessness of the discussion is caused essentially by the fact that a 
conception of human conscience is not yet quite clearly elaborated. Monakow re- 
placed “conscience” by “syneidesis.” He suggested by it that conscience is not as spec- 
cifically human phenomenon and does not belong to the sphere of consciousness but 
it is a characteristic of all living beings in any stage of development. The phenomen- 
ology of human conscience is essentially different from other biological regulations 
and has to be studied thoroughly without any references to a philosophic view of life 
or conception of ethics and religions, otherwise the study would be fruitless. One should 
start the study not of a pathologically altered individual but of the normal individual 
in order to avoid the danger of over-rating psychopathic phenomenon. 

The conception of conscience could not be formed without the conception of 
tasks. The Greek philosophers did not know this and did not realize the conception 
of task. While only functions are present in the lives of animals, tasks are as specifically 
human motions to which consciousness, volition, spontaneity, intention and decision 
are essential. The task must serve a mental purpose of which the individual is or has 
been conscious aside of biologic needs. We cannot ascribe tasks to infants; in children, 
however, tasks begin to form. Self-consciousness and self-knowledge are pre-requisite 
for the understanding of tasks. The author differentiates serious tasks or duties and 
play tasks, singular and life tasks. The life task can be determined in any individual, 
regardless of his profession and education; it controls every action and includes the 
ethical principles which the individual intends to follow. Skillful psychologists are able 
to recognize a person’s life task in observing their minor actions. The conscience 
watches the performance of the singular as well as the life tasks; the impulse of con- 
science has its origin in the life task. Conscience is the regulatory principle of the 
psychic and intellectual life which is conditioned not only by reflexes and instincts 
but also by aptitude and talent. Animals and infants may have consciousness but they 
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have no self-consciousness and no consciousness of tasks and therefore no conscience. 

There may be present unconscious impulses of conscience, if unconsciouness is 
used in the sense of displacement. The individual as well as the psychic may under- 
take tasks that are inadequate for their nature in the course of human development, 
thus producing the intricate problem of conscience. Kant regards conscience as the 
infallible voice of the intelligible character; Nietzsche called it the most severe disease 
of European mankind that has to be overcome. There is a discrepancy between the 
phenotype and the genotype regarding the mind as well as the body. The phenotype 
does not always correspond to the genotype, but is dependent on the environment and 
the more or less favorable conditions the latter offers for its development. Influenced 
by various factors, individuals and society set tasks, inadequate to their phenotype, 
letting alone genotype, these tasks may then originate the strongest impulse of con- 
science. In the case of men of genius the genotype carries its point in spite of difficulties, 
but also the average man has his mission which results through tasks. The gifted man 
who is compelled by his educators to devote his time and energy to inadequate tasks may 
become a prey of neurasthenia especially when he tries to fulfill earnestly the in- 
adequate duties. 

Psycho-technique and psychiatry try to investigate the true aptitudes by empiric 
means; but a great amount of intuition on the side of the investigator is pre-requisite 
when the empiric methods are to be successful. Freud’s psychoanalysis stresses the 
importance of the problem of conscience and put it into the center of the psycho- 
therapy. While the false conscience often is productive of mental diseases the true 
conscience has its prophylatic and psychotherapeutic significance. As precursors of 
his conception of the differentiation between true and false conscience the author 
quotes Thomas of Aquino who stated the relations of the genuineness to the essential 
of the personality and of the spuriousness to the empiric personality (the syneidesis 
theory by Monakow). 

The descriptively psychologic differentiation of true and false conscience en- 
counters great difficulties. The fulfillment even of the most inadequate task is followed 
by some degree of good conscience as it requires patience, diligence and good faith, 
the self-educated to these qualities may form part of the life task, although they bring 
much inconvenience. On the other hand the unknown fulfillment of even the most 
inadequate serious tasks will originate bad conscience and indicates neglect of the 
duties of life. Nevertheless, the impulse of the true conscience is much more pressing, 
more comprehensive and accusing in its character, than of the false conscience and may 
thereby be differentiated. There are three essential forms of the experience of con- 
science: the duty has to be performed, originates the stimulating force of conscience; 
the good conscience is the result of the performed duty and the task that has been 
performed badly or not at all, because of bad conscience. The question which of these 
three forms is primary, has been answered in different ways. Predominately the bad 
conscience is regarded as the primary and no intelligence is attributed to the good con- 
science which is regarded only as the absence of the bad one. According to the author’s 
point of view the stimulating conscience is a pre-requisite for the orign of the bad one: 
the stimulus needed in entering the consciousness. 

Besides these three primitive types, three secondary forms of conscience can be dif- 
ferientiated, namely, the warning, the doubting and the repenting conscience. The 
warning conscience exists only when the task to be a good human being is some- 
how alive, the genuine individual does not experience it. The doubting conscience 
occurs either in the case of competition of two serious tasks or more frequently of 
a struggle between true and false tasks; the significance of the phenomenon is proved 
by the frequency of suicide when no other way out of the dilemma can be found. 
Finally the repenting conscience includes the intention of compensating for unful- 
fillment of the task and must not be confused with the mere discomfort or feeling of 
punishment, and with the bad conscience on the other hand. It cannot be regarded as 
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an absolute law of conscience to obey the order of the State or the church, such changes 
may become the life task of certain individuals. 

The biology is concerned only with the phenomenon of life, including the mental 
impulses; these are not subject to a moral or religious variation and do not originate 
impulses of conscience except when they are experienced as being in the service of 
the life task. It may become a serious task to renounce the exercise of some of one’s 
aptitudes, when they disturb the unity of the personality or of the society to which 
the individual belongs; this renunciation may be felt as an impulse of conscience. 
Because of the essential relations of religiousness, ethics and experience of conscience, 
it is not surprising that absoluteness and infallibility have been attributed to the con- 
science. The problem of errors is only a formal one and the statement that the true 
conscience is infallible is only the self-evident results of its definition. 

The discussion on the absoluteness of conscience could not be brought to a de- 
finite decision, as the antagonists were concerned with this phenomenon and have 
only the name of conscience in common. 

WiuiaM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Jutius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


Riruauistic CHARACTER OF INsTiINcTIVE Benavior. E. S. Russeti. Journal de Psychologie 
Normal et Pathologique. 34:341-353. 1937. 


The word “ritual” in want of a better term is used by the author to designate 
a tendency common in instinctive behavior to follow a routine and stereotyped mode 
of conduct which is to a large degree removed from the actual situation itself, that 
is to say, the action is autonamatized and detached from its surroundings. An example 
is given in which the author told of the female of two mating pigeons having been 
killed by a cat. The male pigeon automatically continued to protect the two young 
birds in the nest and to go through the routine of leaving the nest at the time the 
female usually took over. The male continued his routine for two days in spite of the 
absence of the feinale. 

Most of the article deals with the behavior of dogs while burying bones or other 
food. The exact conduct of the animal at such times with respect to scratching away 
the dirt, placement of food and filling in the hole by a sweeping motion of the head 
is described by the author who considers that such action is ritualistic and will be car- 
ried out regardless of the conditions under which the food is buried. At first the 
burial of food seems to be intentional, but examples were given by the author of the 
burial of objects such as cigarette butts, saucers of milk and bright objects which 
have no food value whatever. Furthermore, cases are cited in which the dog endeavors 
to bury food on hard pavement, upholstered sofa, carpet and other places where burial 
is impractical or impossible. The dogs invariably follow a routine procedure, but there 
is some difference regarding their awareness of being watched at such times. Very 
few dogs bury food openly. Most are quite furtive and select the burial places with 
unusual care. Many dogs bury more than is actually needed for future food supply and 
in many instances they are unable to recall at a later date the exact place of burial. 

Not only dogs but many other animals and birds go through a procedure which 
seems esssentially ritualistic, for example, water rats dig a hole with the front paws, 
nuzzle in the debris over the buried food and busy themselves with automatic, ex- 
cessive activity in a manner very much like dogs. Squirrels, during the autumn, auto- 
matically dig large holes. The action is purely instinctive without regard to an end. 
In many instances the place of burial of nuts cannot be recalled. The green woodpecker 
in California buries large quantities of acorns in the autumn. The quantity stored is 
beyond all need and the place of storage is often ill chosen, e. g., cracks in telegraph 
poles. The food is buried in such a way as to permit rats to dig it up. To the 
author these actions seem to be ritualistic rather than intentional. The Corvides (a 
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species of crow) buries not only food but shining objects. The Shrike impales food 
an the spines of trees. The vigorous blows with which this is accomplished seem to be 
stereotyped and ritualistic. Young Shrikes in cages go through the same actions although 
there are no spines present. 

Throughout these various automatic acts of different birds and animals there seems 
to be a necessity of carrying through a stereotyped mode of action to its completion 
regardless of the fact that often it may serve no useful purpose to the animal insofar 
as food supply is concerned. The author believes that such ritualistic behavior ful- 
fills a biological need. With experience, a certain degree of adaptability may be learned 


by the animal so as to enable him to change his tactics. 
vc. @. 


D - Sociology and Statistics 


A Srupy or Erunic Dirrerences IN Crimes oF VIOLENCE witH SpeciaL REGARD TO 
Auconot. K. Herasvue. Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalbiologie und Strafrechts- 
reform 29:481-503 1938. 


Crimes of violence against life in the form of assault and battery have for a long 
time proved to be a great problem in Finland. Since the war there has been an in- 
crease in this type of crime. Verkko had difficulty in obtaining the necessary data 
from statistical records and he made comparative studies over longer periods because 
this study provided a wealth of information. The difficulty was to determine what 
constitutes “ethnical factors” and to define the word “nationality.” 

There are many crimes of violence in Finland. Of those convicted of murder, 
10.7% were sentenced for assault and battery. From 1920 to 1926 there were 100 men 
killed to every 7 to 9 women. These figures differ considerably from statistics of other 
Nordic countries. Interesting is the comparative study of Finns in foreign countries. 
Verkko shows figures compiled from statistics of the United States for the first half 
of 1923. This table shows the respective figures for citizens or residents of the United 
States, Finland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Mexico, Austria, Poland, Canada, 
Russia, England and Wales, Germany, Italy and other countries. This table shows the 
abnormal prevalence of disorderly conduct with assault and battery on the part of 
Finns in relation to alcoholism it being almost six times higher than those next in 
order, namely, the Irish. In other respects, however, the Finns abided by the law 
better than the Irish, Poles, Hungarians, Mexicans and Italians. The comparative study 
of the number of grave assault and murder charges in Finland shows that there is 
little difference among Finns, Swedes and Laplanders in regard to the number of as- 
saults, but the Finns take precedence over the other in regard to murder and heavy 
injuries to body. The statistics for Sweden, Norway and Denmark show that crimes 
against life and person are not prevalent and it is interesting to note that women are 
frequently involved as perpetrators and victims. 

Old Russia supplies interesting data. Murder was more frequent than mere bodily 
assault in some parts of this country. In the regions inhabitated by the Tartars an 
Georgians (Caucasians), the number of direct murders was three times higher than 
that of assault. Armenians, inhabitants of the Caucasian Mountains, and Georgians were 
listed in the largest numbers of murders in Russia. The author goes into the question 
of crimes in Russia with great thoroughness, especially for the purpose of showing 
the relation of the Finns to the rest of the 26 nations of Old Russia at certain periods. 
Verkko produces this material which was hidden and unknown for almost a quarter 
of a century. He classifies the nations in four large groups, namely, Indo European, 
Finnish Urgric, Turkish Tartar and other nations. The statistical material is very 
illuminating and extensive. The Poles were the most violent people in European Russia 
and the Germans the most peaceful. The Kurds furnished the highest figures for all 
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kinds of crimes in regard to the Finnish Ugric nations, the Estonians showing a high 
percentage of murder. In regard to murder, the Finns were among the best under 
Russian rule. The number of murders was extremely high among the Turkish Tartar 
nations. These people might be termed “killers” and were excelled only by the 
Caucasian mountaineers and Georgians in the same region. The comparative statistics 
of Verkko cover all Europe and they often furnish surprising data of crimes of force. 

On the basis of these rich statistical data, he made an attempt to solve the question 
as to why these crimes had been committed and whether or not there was any relation 
to ethnical customs. He studied the crime data especially in regard to alcoholism dis- 
tinguishing direct murder, heavy bodily injury and lesser injury. This study showed 
conclusively that many of the crimes were the direct result of heavy drinking among 
the Finns. Crimes of force or violence were very frequent among Serbians, but they 
were not due to heavy drinking. The same applies to Hungarians. The author furn- 
ishes data covering all other European nations. 

In regard to England, it is shown that the greatest number of crimes of violence 
is committed in Wales. During the time of prohibition in Finland, crimes of violence 
were rampant, probably due to inferior liquor which was smuggled into the country. 
After the abolition of prohibition and with the introduction of lighter beverages, con- 
siderable differences resulted in a finer attitude and a lessening of crimes of violence. 

The statistics covering longer periods were extremely valuable in showing why 
crimes of violence were on the increase during certain periods. The unsettled economic 
conditions after the World War caused a crime wave. This was true in regard to 
Finland, first for a period of 1913 to 1922 and then for the subsequent period of civil 
war. The comparative study of statistics covers a period of 50 years and shows that 
the level of education is not recognizable in statistics considering that the general 
education in Finland is on a far higher level than those countries which compare with 
it in regard to the number of crimes of violence. It seems certain that one must con- 
sider the position and racial characteristics when studying the use of alcohol because 
its effects seem to differ. 

WituaM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Jutius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


Tue CrimMrNoiocicaL AND Lecat Evarvation or Cup Muroer. H. GumMe_rspacu. 
Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalbiologie und Strafrechtsreform. 28:364 1937. 


Most European judiciary reforms took a milder form of aspect in judging the 
child murderess. This was because of a special psychic condition of an emotional nature 
during delivery or the post partum period as a result of excessive labor pains or ex- 
cessive loss of blod after birth. These factors were responsible for the more lenicnt 
sentencing of the child murderess and were even incorporated in the law. The author 
tries to eximine these reasons for leniency and used the material available in the Rhein- 
land during the period of 1923 to 1935. He did this by contacting these criminals 
personally. He differentiated the act of murder and the circumstances under which it 
was committed although the old German law did not recognize such difference. 
Gummersbach examines the question as to whether it is necessary to have this special 
legal consideration because, for example, England does not recognize such exemption 
and considers the child murderess the same as other murderers. The reforms which 
were introduced in Germany provided for the elimination of this special consideration. 
From the material of twenty-three cases which he analyzed very carefully, the author 
shows the typical ways in which these murders were committed and he proves that 
they were premeditated in all these cases. He considers all these murderesses perfectly 
responsible. The author disagrees with hitherto prevailing opinion that a child murder- 
ess commits her crime in an excusable emotional state during delivery. He proves it 
by the fact that the woman in labor is excited although much less so than those about 
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her. The increased emotion in a child murderess is not due to the physiology of birth, 
but because of the premeditation of the intention of killing her offspring. He shows 
clearly in all these cases that the motive was well premeditated and that there was 
no curbing of will power nor special excitation during the act. The author, therefore, 
condemns a sentence that sets free such a child murderess and thinks the jury is re- 
sponsible because it is prompted by pity instead of justice. He then analyzes the in- 
dividual criminal psychologic personality. The common thing in all these individuals 
is there passive nature without the will power to prevent the threatening danger. They 
are dragged into this inactivity, remain in same and are indifferent to that which is 
absolutely necessary to sustain their animalic necessities of life. This passivity is even 
expressed in their sexual life. Oversexuality is an exception among child murderesses. 
The motive of her act is never in defense of her honor nor because of real financial 
stress. She kills her child because she is faced with its existence, is injured in her ego 
and because of the child’s interference with her life. Sometimes her reason is still more 
superficial, for instance, her vanity. Subsistence spurs her usually passive nature to 
commit murder. She tries to excuse her act by maintaining that the thought of killing 
the child came suddenly and the act was performed without her realization. Finally, 
the author compares the child murderess with the one who performs an abortion upon 
herself. The abortionist is of an active nature who strives for her goal, being motivated 
by social circumstances or financial stress. She is aware of what she wants. The child 
murderess postpones the realization, does not want to recognize it and only the birth 
of the child transforms her passivity into activity. 
WiuuiaM Fernuorr, Woodridge, N.Y. 
Juttus Scuwarz, Woodridge, N.Y. 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND CRIMINALITY AMONG Four GENERATIONS OF THE ALSATIAN 
Trise or Tzicanes. J. DELMoND AND J. Carrere. Azmales Medico Psychologiques. 
11:761-766 (Dec.) 1938. 


This tribe which lives an extremely primitive mode of existence is much given to 
nomadism, begging, alcoholism, the practice of magic, theft and cruelty. Historically, 
the tribe appeared in Hungary in 1417. It was subject to innumerable persecutions 
and as a result had to resort to a criminal mode of living which took on three phases: 

(1) Reaction to persecutions 

(2) A tendency toward disbandment 

(3) Endeavor to find a fixed abode 
After the Thirty Years’ War, the tribe settled in Alsace and somewhat later migrated 
to what is now a portion of Roumania. 

A number of writers advocate that tribes, such as this, which are subject to so 
much psychopathology and criminality be legally sterilized thereby eventually elim- 
inating the group. Other writers recommend driving them out of the country. The 
author believes, however, that an emotional attitude toward the problem should not 
prevail, but that an impartial, dispassionate examination into the psychological sig- 
nificance of the existence of these tribes be made. He believes that modern ideas of 
civilization which allow settlement and adaptation of the group to the code of their 
adopted country should be followed out in such cases. 

A genealogical table is presented which shows that the four generations of the 
tribe were composed of eighty-one individuals. The fourth generation was still young 
and had not yet matured. They showed a tendency to abandon the nomadism pre- 
viously characteristic of the tribe and they have espoused girls from the community 
with the formation of families which show a tendency to adopt the customs of their 
adopted country. The author believes this for the generation proves conclusively that 
settlement and absorption of such tribes is the final solution of such problem. The 
main groups in the genealogical table are composed of two main lines of descent, one 
of which started as a couple of criminals which gave birth to seven children (psycho- 
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paths and criminals) four of whom died under age. The second line of descent gave 
birth to five criminals. The third generation of these groups showed seventy-six per 
cent defective, whereas the fourth generation show only forty per cent that could 
be considered pathological. The conclusion is reached that criminality and pathologic 
factors tend to work themselves out by the fourth generation. 


V. C. B. 
Truancy. J.M. Partrince. Journal of Mental Science. 85:45-81. January 1939. 


Truancy is unlawful absence commonly associated with delinquencies of other 
kinds. Delinquencies (including truancy) are not to be met by punishment. Some in- 
vestigators lay particular emphasis on the factor of intelligence, claiming that the 
majority of truants showed an intelligence quotient below normal and that truancy 
predominates in children of unskilled laborers. Other investigators claim that 2eurosis 
is a potential factor in delinquency and that truancy is part of an obsessional neurosis. 
Truancy is a symptom. Where it occurs frequently, it indicates other abnormalities 
are to be found or to be in process of development. Protective lying is associated with 
every case of truancy. Stealing is present in almost half the instances. Abnormal 
emotionalism, pathological jealousy of other members of the family occurs in half 
the instances. 

The simplest form of truancy shows a lack of discipline which is a natural result of 
the environment. Truancy is also a reaction to difficulty, a sign of failure to adjust. 
It may be an objective difficulty in the environment or a subjective difficulty lying 
within the personality. Objective difficulties may vary, but subjective difficulties arise 
either through personal limitations or through conflict of motives. Considering the 
psychopathology of truancy we should find some correlation between the type of 
difficulty and behavior. 

Hysterical Group: Reaction simple---running away from life difficulties---“dodg- 
ing.” A shortsighted but not unatural policy, involving no emotional processes--- 
difficulties of a simple objective kind, characterized by simple behavior. 

Desiderative Group: Reaction more complex---motivation obscure---intelligible 
when considered in relation to difficulties causing it. Behavior designed to fulfill a want- 
expression of an inner need, mostly cravings for and arising from lack of parental 
affection. Unpleasant homes predominant in cases of foster parents. 


CAUSES DESIDERATA 
Affection Lack of affection 
Equality of right in the home Indifference sensed early 
Reasonable freedom of self-expression Lack of interest 


Too much discipline 
Certain subjective difficulties such as limitation of intelligence, instability of temper- 
ament or emotional inhibition have, in a few cases, been contributing factors toward 
the truancy but the basic factors have lain neither in the children themselves, nor in 
the school, but in the home situation. 

Rebellious Group: Rebellion is the most striking factor of truants who comprise 
this group. It is a development from the other group (desiderative). It is a result of 
hostility to children because of their misbehavior caused by desideratives. 

Psychoneurotic Group: Their truancy is not a means of dodging simple environ- 
mental difficulties, nor is it behavior designed to fulfill the wants arising from an 
unsatisfactory environment, nor a revolt against circumstance. There is no stealing 
and practically no overt disobedience other than refusal to go to school and no truancies 
from home. The reason must lie in the children themselves. Yet their intelligence is 
near average. However, they are subject to peculiar states of mind. It is from these 
that misbehavior arose. The origin is an inner one and the difficulty subjective. Their 
behavior results from a conflict of motives. 
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Since truancy is present in each case, since states of mind show general similarity, 
there is presumptive evidence that in all cases, a relation exists between the truancy 
and the state of mind even though this has not been precisely evaluated. 

Truancy is mainly determined by home environment. Important factors are the 
proper balance of affection by parents and an even life with absence of rapid change. 
Dislike of school is an unimportant factor. 

Jack Scuuyter, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Factnc Reauity. H. W. Wricut. Journal of Social Psychology. 32:223-235 1937. 


The three main kinds of intelligent activity that are essential to the development 
of the individual personality are: 

(1) Goal projecting, goal demanding activity to which impulse, imagination 

and critical reflection all contribute; 

(2) Selective perception and appropriation of external objects in accordance 

with the requirements of life goals, and 

(3) The practical employment of existing objects and agencies as instruments 

in execution of life’s plans. 

With respect to the first, the author states that in the impulse to goal projection 
resides the wish or desire. Goal objects usually include the possession of material means 
of health, comfort and enjoyment and some degree of social recognition of abilities 
displayed, congenial companionship and sex gratification. A certain amount of know- 
ledge must be acquired by the individual concerning his abilities and environment 
factors which may be organized and integrated for the purpose of attaining the goal. 
He must have a certain amount of individual freedom in bringing this about. Excessive 
restriction of freedom in early childhood by parents, poverty or other means paralyzes 
the power of imagination and checks the growth of a discriminating sense of ob- 
jective reality. The author calls attention to the fact that mass production and mass 
organization of governmental forces in a broad way bring about the same stultifying 
condition upon the individual. It is the conflict between individual desire and the hard 
fact of community demands. Unless the situation is properly compromised, and com- 
promise must always be made with reality, a state of harmful frustration results. Some 
of the untoward effects of this are rationalization and projection of the feeling of fail- 
ure upon the community with the production of a paranoid condition. 

With respect to selective perception and appropriation of external objects, the 
author states that from the shifting patterns of the outside world, the individual must 
select the material which will definitely lead to a purposeful goal. Jn many instances, 
this requires the ability to place one’s self in the other’s shoes. It becomes an intuitive 
effort because a perceptual grasp of the social significance of one’s fellow beings is 
necessary. It is only by such mechanism that one may oricnt his own strivings to- 
ward goal objects. Failure to do so may lead him to set goals that are unattainable 
for the internal and external facilities at his command and indeed his entire lifetime 
may be devoted to the futile striving toward an unattainable goal. Another factor to 
be avoided is that in the great confusion of material and conflicting ideas surrounding 
him, the individual does not in turn become confused thus causing him to lose sight 
of his main objective. Feverish attack upon every possibility that may present itself 
as an interesting goal leads to defeat instead of the sustained aimful performance nec- 
essary to attain the goal. The author calls attention to the modern organization of 
industry in the commercial systems which tends to create conditions favorable to 
production of neuroses in individuals who have definite private goals toward which 
they are striving. 

The nature of the reality that presents itself in stages of personal development are: 

(1) In the kinds of symbolized expression with a world of intellectual discourse 

through the logical structure of language; 
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(2) Reality presents itself in the guise of sensory-perceptual motor patterns which 

signify practical courses of behavior, and 

(3) Sequences of physical events and psychophysical reactions uniform enough 
to make possible productions for future sequences. 

All of these guises have one thing in common, namely, certain organized relation- 
ships that persist in the life history of the individual and hold good for others as well 
as himself. 

V. C. B. 


A Brive Survey or Nearty One Tuovusanp Juvenne Derinovents. W. L. Crisn. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology 8:78-85 1938. 


The basis of this survey was a study of 966 male juvenile delinquents between 
the ages of 7-15 who appeared before the City of Birmingham Juvenile Court charged 
with indictable offenses. The most frequently occurring offenses in each of the age 
groups subdivided by the author were: 7-9 years, breaking and entering (23.4 per 
cent); 10-11 years, larceny of money (21.2 per cent); 12-13 ycars, larceny of food 
(22.7 per cent); 14-15 years, larceny of money (20.3 per cent). Analysis of the home 
conditions indicates that 31.5 per cent of the delinquents came from “broken homes,” 
9.6 per cent from homes where the father was dead and was unreplaced by a step- 
father. It was found that in each age group, most delinquents came from homes where 
there were 5 or more children. In regard to social agencies, it was found that twice 
as many non-delinquents as delinquents belonged to voluntary social organizations 
such as the Boy Scout movements, etc. An equal number of non-delinquents were 
studied for the purposes of comparison. The author suggests that there are two broad 
and interrelated groups into which delinquent acts may be classified. These may be 
termed the emotional delinquencies and the opportunistic. The former include the 
compensatory delinquencies which are the special province of the psychiatrist and the 
Child Guidance Clinic. The latter include the delinquencies which occur largely on 
account of unorganized leisure. In treatment the emotionally stable delinquent will 
more readily respond to minor environmental adjustments. In general the survey 
suggested: (1) that delinquent acts are committed most frequently either to satisfy im- 
mediate material needs or in response to unrecognized psychic forces developed on 
account of an environment ill-suited to the development of personality of the delin- 
quent; (2) that the socializing agencies of the home and the school were not sufficient 
alone to produce satisfactory adjustments in many instances; (3) that the misuse of 
leisure was a contributory factor in many delinquencies, and that a considerable number 
of the offenses were committed on account of the coincidence of leisure and opportunity, 
(4) that the delinquent presents, in part, a problem in defective discipline, and that the 
defect is either produced or accentuated by incomplete family and social adjustments; 
preventive as well as remedial measures. The cooperation of teachers and social work- 
crs, it is suggested, could, in many instances, prevent the circumstances occurring which 
give rise to actions which lead to the juvenile court. 

H. R. Wess, Woodbourne, N.Y. 


E - Medicine and Biology 


ExPERIMENTAL INrersexuAtity. R. R. Green, M. W. Burrett ann A. C. Ivy. The 
Anatomical Record. 74:429-439. No. 4 (Aug. 25). 1939. 


Twenty-one pregnant female rats were studied with the objective of determining 
the extent to which male and female structures would be altered by treatment with 
Estradiol and Estradiol Dipropionate given in 0.8 to 100 mg subcutaneously in oil. 
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The former drug was given in divided doses only in oil and the latter was given both 
in single and divided doses. After delivery on the twenty-second day of pregnancy, 
one male (control) and one female from each litter were killed and examined. The 
following observations of the effect of the drug treatment were noted: 

(1) A stimulation of certain normal female structures was found in the female 
rats. For example, nipples were present from birth (normal appearance the fourth 
day). The uteri were grossly thickened (normal are thin, thread-like structures). The 
vaginal anlages were enlarged more than normal. 

(2) Inhibitions in the female structures of the female rats were that the ovarian 
capsules, normally well developed, were entirely lacking and the gonads were bare. 
This is usually a characteristic of masculinated females. The lower vaginal segments 
were inhibited in their growth and the upper vaginal segment was bifurcated. There 
was failure of fusion of the Miillerian ducts. 

(3) Stimulation of the male anlages was noted. For example, there was complete 
retention of both Wolffian ducts. A partial constriction of the vas at the level where 
the seminal vesicle in males budd off was noted in some instances. 

The author’s discussion of these results is that he is convinced that these changes 
are not the result of arrested development but that they are really a true masculination. 
This belief was founded on the fact that there is a tendency toward the development 
of masculine structures and the inhibition of certain female structures in the modified 
female rats. Also, there was an arrest of the urogenital sinus in the female. There 
is no proof that the changes on the offspring are produced by direct action of the 
estrogens on the developing fetuses. Whether the action is direct or indirect, the 
results obtained are paradoxical. The Wolffian ducts have been caused to exist in 
the female and have undergone actual deterioration and partial disappearance in the 
male through the injection of the aforementioned drugs. Feminine development of the 


urogenital sinus has been inhibited in the female and stimulated in the male. 
V. C. B. 








